PEACE ON EarTH, 9 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 

AND MERCY To > 
Every Livine 
CREATURE. 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— Cowper. 
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THE MERRY HAYMAKERS, 


We are indebted for this beautiful picture to “ The Gill Engraving Co.,” 39 & 41 Park 
Place, N. Y. City, and “‘ The American Art Printer,’ 22 College Place, N. Y. City. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
THE BELLE OF THE ALASKAN STEAMER ‘ ELDER.” 


A little incident that came to my knowledge the other day I am sure will interest the 

ers of “* Our mb Animals.” 

I was calling on friends in Newbury Street, Boston, who had just returned from 
Alaska, and the journey was, of course, the chief topic of conversation. 

Looking over their photographs, one interested me particularly. It was a picture of 
a deer covered with garlands of leaves. Its neck decorated with ribbons. In reply to 
my question my friend said, ‘‘ O, that is the ‘Belle of the Elder.’ I must tell you about it: 

“The ‘Elder’ was the name of the steamer on which we sailed for Alaska. The trip, 
you know, is for several. thousand miles in and out among lovely islands, with once in 
a while a glimpse of the sea. In one of these open spaces the Captain saw something 
apparently alive in the water. He despatched a boat to find out what it was. The object 
wegen to be a deer, far from land and very nearly exhausted. The Captain ype a she 

ad been driven into the sea by a bear, and in her fright had got too far out to get back. 

“The deer was drawn into the boat, and afterward hoisted on to the steamer. She lay 
upon the deck nearly dead for some time; the passengers rubbed and dried and fed her, 
and gradually she got on to her feet, and was as well as ever. 

“This little deer showed no fear from the moment she was lifted into the boat. She 
instinctively knew that she was among friends, and submitted to the caresses of the chil- 
dren as though she had lived among them all her life, instead of in the wildwood. 
—— shows how grateful dumb animals may be, and how they understand our friendly 
intentions. 

‘““When the boat touched land—as it often did—tke passengers got great branches of 
leaves for her to lieon. The children were devoted to her. She wore bright ribbons and 
garlands of leaves, and became indeed the ‘ Belle of the Elder, 

“The captain, I think, must have belonged to your ‘ Bands of Mercy’; for, besides 
the ‘Belle,’ he had a young bear whom he always took the trouble to exercise on land 
whenever there was a chance; and, indeed, I think there was great need of it, for the 
children fed him so much cake and ice-cream thzt he used to lie on his back, rub his little 
round stomach with his fore paws, and groan quite pathetically after a too hearty dinner.” 


Mary H.S. BLAISDELL, Chicopee, Mass. 


OUR $1,000 PRIZE OFFER. 


Our readers are familiar with the prize offer of $1,000 by our “ American Humane Edu- 
cation Society” for the best equestrian drama of “‘ Black Beauty,” which-‘should embody 
the merciful teachings of that book, and be, in the judgment of the committee, of sufficient 
interest to entitle it to proper public presentation by theatrical companies.” 

Nine dramas were presented in competition. 

In accordance with the ene offer, the managing editors of the Boston Herald, 
Globe and Journal appointed as the committee Messrs. Edward H. Clement, Editor-in- 
Chief of the Boston Evening Transcript; Charles E. L. Wingate, dramatic editor of 
the Boston Journal ; and Mr. JohnW. Ryan, of the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette — 
probably as good a committee as could be found in Boston. 

The following is their report: 

The undersigned committee, appointed to decide upon the merits of equestrian dramas 
of “ Black Beauty” presented in competition for a prize of $1,000 offered by the “ Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society,” wnanimously report that they have carefully consid- 
ered nine dramas bearing the following fictitious signatures, names and mottoes, namely: 

(A) Leslie Austin Moore. 
(B) Orville. 
(D) Hope. 


(C) Humanity the Essence of Civilization. 
(E) Carroll O' Shaughenessy. 
(F) A Stock Farm. (G) Old Farm at Birtwick. 
(H) Henry Clark. . (1) Philanthropist : 
that neither of them meets the prime conditions of the prize offer, namely, to embody the 
humane teachings of the book, and to be suitable for presentation on the stage. The real 
name of no writer was known to the committee. 
EDWARD H. CLEMENT. 
JOHN W. RYAN. 
Boston, June 15, 1892. CHARLES E. L. WINGATE. 
While it would have been a pleasure to have paid $1,000 for a drama to which this 
committee should have awarded the prize, I am glad to be assured that probably a 
drama of “ Black Beauty,’ whose author did not care to present it for the prize, will be 
produced, which, containing a portion of the merciful teachings of the book, will be so full 
of dramatic power as to make it a grand success and great assistance in our humane work, 
Also, that as another result of our prize offer, another drama of *‘ Black 


Beauty” has been written, for which the author has already been offered three 
thousand dollars. 

I am also glad to learn from the committee that the drama marked (G) “ The Old 
Farm at Birtwick,” though not suitable for the theatre, is such a charming and e th 
versifiea dialogue and embodies the teachings of “ Black Beauty” in such and 
attractive form, as to render it very desirable for use in our public schools. 


T. ANGELL. 
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American Humane Education 
Society Prizes, $200 and 
perhaps more. 


While it is desirable to bring as nay of the humane 
teachings of “Black Beauty ”’ as possible before the large 
audiences at our theatres and the circus, it is still more 
important to bring all the teachings of the book in most 
attractive form before the millions of pupils in our 
public and private schools. 

With that object I now offer, in behalf of our “‘Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society,’ four prizes of $100, 
$50, $30 and $20 for the four best dialogues embodying 
the merciful teachings of “Black Beauty” in most 
attractive form for use in our American schools; giving 
power to the committee to increase these prizes when the 
dialogues are made more valuable by songs and music, 
or an adaptation to the use of stereopticon illustrations. 

No prize to be awarded to any dialogue which the 
committee shall decide to be of too little interest. The 
dialogues must all be sent to my office on or before 
December ist, 1892, must be signed by fictitious names 
or mottoes, and each be accompanied by a sealed envel- 
ope containing the name and post-office address of the 
writer, which will not be opened until after the decision 
is made. 

The committee will be composed of three of the best 
qualified gentlemen in Boston. 

GEO. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education So- 
ciety, the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American 
Band of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


American Humane Education 
Society— Three Prizes of 
$200 each. 


While the circulation, through the influence of our 
“ American Humane Education Society,” of nearly or 
quite a million copies of “ Black Beauty” in this 
country in the past two years, and the even greater 
circulation which seems probable not only in our own 
but in European and Asiatic languages, have opened 
a new field of literature hitherto almost untrodden, they 
have by no means filled it. 

Other books can be written in the interest of the 
races we call dumb which will be read as widely and 
with profit almost or equally great. 

For the purpose of stimulating such efforts I do, in 
behalf of the “ American Humane Education Society,” 
offer three prizes of two hundred dollars each for the 
most interesting and useful stories, of not less than a 
hundred “ Black Beauty” pages on the following sub- 
jects :— 

‘ ist. The kind and cruel treatment of domestic 
animals and birds in our Southern States and Terri- 
tories. 

2d. The kind and cruel treatment of domestic 
animals and birds in our Western States and Terri- 
tories. 

3d. The kind and cruel treatment of domestic ani- 
mals and birds in our Northern States. 

e scenes of each story to be in the section of 
country written about. : 

In the Southern States the mule should be included, 
and in all the States horses, cattle, sheep, swine, dogs, 
cats, etc. . 

All manuscripts must be received at my offices, 19 
Milk Street, Boston, on or before November 1, 1892, must 
be signed with fictitious names, and each be accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope containing the real name 
and post-office address of the writer, which will not be 
opened until the decisions are made. 

The committee will consist of three prominent 
gentlemen, well known to _ the literary 
world. 

It will be optional with the successful writers to 
decline the prizes and retain their manuscripts if they 
so prefer; and no prize will be awarded by the commit- 
tee to any manuscript unless in their judgment it is 
deserving of publication. 

In regard to the treatment of horses and mules, no 
better guide can be found than “ Black Beauty.” 

In regard to the treatment of other domestic animals, 
including cattle, swine, and sheep, in dark and filthy 
stables, etc., and the multiform cruelties to which they 
are subjected, the field is at present comparatively 
new. 

For suggestions of some of the forms of cruelty 
proper to be introduced into these stories, see my 
address to the sixty-one large High, Normal, Latin, an 
Grammar schools of Boston, which will be sent without 
charge to all wishing it. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


—_ 


THE “DOCKTAIL” CAVALRY, INFANT- 
RY AND ART-ILLERY. 
THREE PRIZES FOR WRITERS. 


In behalf of “ The American Humane Education 
Society” I offer three prizes, of fifty dollars, thirty dol- 
lars, and twenty dollars, for the three best comic songs 
adapted to the most popular music, on “ The Man [or 
Dude} with the Docktailed Horse,” The Docktail Cav- 
alry,” “ The Docktail Infant-ry,’ “ The Docktail Art- 
illery,” or similar subject, the object being to have them 
sung in the equestrian drama of “ Black Beauty,’ and 
on the stage and elsewhere, to awaken public sentiment 
in regard to the ridiculous folly as well as cruelty of the 
life mutilation of horses by docking. 

All manuscripts must be received at my offices, 19 Milk 
St., Boston, on or before Nov. 1, 1892; must be signed with 
fictitious names and ‘each accompanied by a sealed 
envelope containing the real name _.and post-office ad- 


dress of the writer, which will not be 
decisions are made. The committee 
well-known gentlemen. 


until the 
consist of three 


GEO. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education Society, 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American Band 
of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS. 


I hereby offer twenty prizes of $10 each, and 
forty prizes of $5 each, for evidence by which 
our Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals shall convict persons of 
violating the laws of Massachusetts, by killing 
any insect-eating bird or taking eggs from its 


nest. Gro. T. ANGELL. 
19 Milk Street, Boston, March, 1892. 


2,000 large cards for posting, containing the 
above notice, can be had at our offices without 
charge. 


Docking Horses $100. 


I hereby offer, in behalf of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, a prize of $100 for evidence by which the 
Society shall convict any person in Boston or 
vicinity of the life mutilation of any horse by 
the practice called docking. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President. 


THAT DOCKTAIL COACH. 


“ A righteous man regardeth the life of his beast ; but 
mercies of the wicked are cruel.” Proverbs 

:10. 

A humane gentleman connected with one of 
our largest Boston firms sends us the follow- 
ing: 

“T have often heard of the coaching excursions made 
daily from Boston to Wayland and back, and I recently 
visited a stable where four of the coach horses were 
kept. I was told that the coaching was very hard on the 
horses because they were driven by ignorant or inhuman 
drivers who tire them out during the first part of the 
drive, and bring them in completely exhausted, and 
because each horse is hitched to the coach independently 
so that when he starts at a crack of the whip he has to 
carry the whole coach instead of pulling on a cross bar 
which moves on a central pivot. 

“I was told that only a day or two before a horse came 
in so much exhausted that it fell down in a swoon before 
it was unharnessed. 

‘““When Ientered the stable two of the coach horses 
were on the floor being cleaned, one of them had numer- 
ous lumps—some as large as a robin’s egg on his shoul- 
ders where the collar had pressed, and the other had 
two raw places on his breast, one about two inches 
long. Iasked the groom what was to be done to prevent 
the collar from chafing the sore spots, and his reply was, 
‘We are not allowed to do anything at all.” The 
other two horses were in box stalls; I did not examine 
their shoulders, but noticed that the near hind leq of 
one of them was swollen to perhaps twice its natural 
size. 

“These horses were shortly to be hitched to the coach 
and driven by the wife of one of the proprietors for 
seven or eight miles, at the rate of a mile hg ve minutes. 

“ALL .THE HORSES HAD BEEN DE- 
PRIVED OF THEIR TAILS. 

*“ Thave driven horses all my life, but I have never seen 
lame and galled horses subjected to such inhuman 
treatment. 

“T was told that the run of twenty-one miles from 
Boston to Wayland is made in one hour and fifty-five 
minutes, or leaving out ten minutes for changing horses 
at the Country Club and at Auburndale, at the rate of 
a mile in five minutes. The round trip is made in the 
heat of the day between 11 and 4.30. The coach weighs 
about 1500 pounds and usually carries from ten to 
twentyPpersons.” 

On receiving the above information, together with in- 
formation from another source, that one of the proprie- 
tors was overheard to say that he had obtained twenty- 
one horses in Maine and had them all fixed for his 
coach (whether this means he had in violation of the 
laws of Massachusetts caused twenty-one valuable 
horses to be mutilated for life by having their tails 
chopped off we cannot say), we arranged to have one 
of our officers take passage on the coach Saturday, June 
4th, and two more officers meet the coach at Wayland. 
But on going to take passage, our officer was informed 
that on account of the sudden death of the ‘proprietor 
before mentioned, from pneumonia contracted in driv- 
ing the coach, it would not run that day. 

On account of the death of the proprietor, as before 
stated, several trips of the coach were omitted, but on 
Thursday, June 9th, we. arranged to have one of our 
agents take passage on the coach both ways, and two 
other agents meet the coach at Wayland to examine the 
condition of the horses. 

The result of the investigation was that the coach is 
enormously heavy, that the whiffletree is improperly 
constructed so that the whole weight of the coach is 
liable to come at times on a single horse ; that the strain 
onthe horses is extremely severe in going at full speed up 
the hills; that while it is the rule that as soon as a 
horse becomes disabled he shall be sold and. his place 


supplied by another, and there is no excessive whipping, 
yet there is no question that these trips are cruel, 

After hearing the full reports of our agents, Vice- 
president Hon. Henry B. Hill, chairman of. our com- 
mittee on officers and prosecutions, summed up the 
whole by saying, “that whether we succeed or not in 
sustaining a prosecution it is certainly wicked to break 
down and use up these splendid animals in this way, 
saying nothing of the original wickedness of mutilating 
them for life by cutting off their tails.” 

We do most earnestly hope that no humane person 
will hereafter ride on one of these coaches, and most 
earnestly ask all persons to promptly report to us any 
facts which may aid us in prosecuting. 

If the gentleman above referred to became a criminal 
under the laws of Massachusetts by causing these 
twenty-one noble animals to be mutilated for life, he has 

assed beyond our jurisdiction to the great tribunal 

fore which we must all sooner or later appear. 

“ Blessed are the merciful for they shall obtain mercy” 
is a Divine promise. 

But how those who drive or ride on these overloaded 
coaches, drawn by these mutilated and suffering horses, 
can expect to justify themselves before Him on whose 
mercy we all depend, is a question we cannot answer. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


_DOCKING.— HOW THE PRESS HELPS US. 


If we should print all the praise the press is giving us 
for our efforts to stop the brutal mutilation of horses for 
live by docking, we should fill a considerable portion of 
this paper. 

The following area few sample extracts from longer 
articles: 


(From “ Springfield Daily Union.’’) 


“ Amanora woman who thus abuses a horse, ought 
to be condemned to a bald-headed and hand-tied exist- 
ence in a land where the air is black, and tremulous 
with clouds of biting flies and boring mosquitoes.” 


THE SCORN IT DESERVES. 


“In the summer season one comes to realize more fully 
the cruelty and folly of docking horses’ tails. Ever 
paper and every — in the land ought to unite wit 
President Angell of the S.P.C. A. and his admir- 
able paper, * Our Dumb Animals,” in making the prac- 
tice unpo, ular and holding it up to the scorn Ut de- 
serves.”’—Danvers, Mass., Mirror, June 11th. 


(From “ Wilmington, Delaware, Evening Journal.’’) 


“In the mutilation of horses we follow a fashion set 
in England which has no more to recommend it than 
the Chinese fashion of mutilating a girl's feet. Itis 
silly and cruel. The horse’s tail is beautiful and use- 
ful; tomar it with the knife makes it ugly and useless.” 


(From “ Connecticut Valley Advertiser.’’) 


“That able journal, ‘Our Dumb Animals,’ invites 
codperation to effectually stop the life mutilation of 
horses by docking. Nature intended the horse to wear 
a tail, and docking is grossly inhuman.” Etc., etc. 


(From “ Ansonia, Conn., Sentinel.”’) 


“ Every man, woman and child who loves the horse 
and appreciates its worth to mankind, approves of Mr. 
Angell’s crusade, and hopes he will be able to stop it, by 
pleasant means if possible, by law if necessary.” 


(From “ Charleston Courier.’’) 


“ Women can make or unmake any fashion. Let 
them see how soon they can put an end to this.” 


(From “ South Boston Bulletin.’’) 


“We are glad to inform President Angell that muti- 
lated horses are unknown in South Boston, and that our 
citizens are in full sympathy with his undertaking.” 


(From “ Massachusetts Ploughman.’’) 


“Geo. T. Angell, editor of “Ow: Dumb Animals” and 
president of the American Humane Education Society, 
requests through his pages that “all Horse-Breeding 
Associations” make an effort to effectually stop the 
mutilation of American horses by docking, and that they 
adopt a rule that no prize shall be awarded toa mutilated 
horse. Now if that is not a sensible proposition and 
one that ought to be acted upon throughout the United 
States and the world, will the horsemen tell us what it 
is?” 


(From Boston Home Journal.’) 


“Kennel Clubs rule out mutilated dogs. The docking 
of horses’ tails is more cruel. The Boston Horse Show 
Association might well adopt a rule causing it to go into 
effect at a stated period in the future, which would pre- 
vent any more docking of such horses as are to be exhib- 
ited.” 


WHO THAT LOVES HORSES. 


Who that loves horses has not looked into their eyes 
and wished that words had been given them to express 
the intelligence shining there? At last the wish has 
been fulfilled. After voiceless centuries, ‘Black Beauty” 
steps upon the stage and tells the story of his long and 
varied life. In language clear he portrays his first 
impressions of hfe; his training for work; his secret 
thoughts of man and beast. So vividly is described his 
love for some and hatred for other masters, with causes 
for the same, that many a reader pauses to ask himself 
“Which do I merit from the horses I drive?” An 
many an impatient jerk and cross word is spared because 
of that self-examination.—_Ohio Daily News. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Gero. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President; JOSEPH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 


Over twelve th d br hes of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, 
with probably over seven hundred thousand 
members. 


PLEDGE. 


“‘I will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 


Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross out 

the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S.P.C.A. 

on our badges means “ Merciful Society Prevention of 
ty to All.” 

We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of ‘*Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 

Also, without cost, to every person who 
writes that he or she has formed a ‘‘ Band of 
Mercy” by obtaining the signatures of thirty 
adults or children or both — either signed or 
authorized to be signed —to the pledge, also the 
name chosen for the ‘* Band” and the name and 
post-office address [town and State] of the Presi- 
dent: — 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘Our DumB ANI- 
MALS,”’ full of interesting stories and pictures, 
Sor one year. 

2. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

3. Twelve lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

4. Hight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

5. For the President, an imitation gold 


e. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers, should be Presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a membership 
book for each band, the prices are, for badges, 
gold or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, 
four cents ; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership 
book, eight cents. The ‘‘Twelve Lessons on 
Kindness to Animals’’ cost only two cents for 
the whole, bound together in one pamphlet. 
The Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a 
hundred, or eight for five cents. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a 
kind act, to make the world happier or better, is 
invited to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. 


Angell, Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts, and receive full information. 


A Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 
Meetings. 


1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
Pledge together. (See Melodies.] 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
last Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘‘ Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings and deeds done to both 
human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instrumental 
music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hyma. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6 — Enrollment of new members. 

7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


STEREOPTICON SLIDES. 


We have a supply of stereopticon slides 
made of our oil painting of 


THE HORSE MUTILATED FOR 
LIFE; 
Also of the four cuts in this column in two 


slides. 
We can furnish at 50 cents each slide. 


THE BOSTON PILOT 


calls the men who ride and drive docked 
horses ‘ heartless idiots.”’ 


PREPARING AN AMERICAN HORSE FOR AN IMI- 
TATOR OF ONE ENGLISH ARISTOC- 
ACY. 


AMERICAN LADY’S RECEPTION OF IMITATOR OF 
ONE KIND OF ENGLISH ARISTOCRACY. 


DOCKTAIL ARTILLERY. 


American citizen trying to make people think he be- 
longs to the English aristocracy. 


DOCKTAIL CAVALRY. 
Initator of one kind of English aristocracy. 


Mrs. Grover Cleveland is credited with say- 
ing that ‘‘a newspaper cut is the worst cut of 
all.”’ 

The above sent us by ‘‘ The Boston Post Pub- 
lishing Co.”’ is said by our friends to be the best 
cut of us they have ever seen. 

We take pleasure in sending it tothe about 
ten thousand American editors who will reéeive 
this number of our paper and whose aid we 
are constantly asking and often receiving. 
Also to the tens of thousands of our corre- 
spondents, readers and friends in this and 
other countries. 


THE HORRORS OF SPORT. 
LADY FLORENCE DIXIE Now SEEs IT IN 
Its REPULSIVE Lieut. 


‘* Sport is horrible. I say it advisedly. I 
speak with the matured experience of one who 
has seen and taken part in sport of many and 
varied kinds in many and varied parts of the 
world. Ican handle gun and rifle as well and 
efficiently as most ‘sporting folk,’ and few 
women and not many men have indulged in a 
tithe of the shooting and hunting in which I 
have been engaged both at home and during 
travels and expeditions in far away lands. It 
is not, therefore, as a novice that I take up my 
pen to record why I, whom some have called a 
‘female Nimrod,’ have come to regard with 
absolute loathing and detestation any sort or 
kind or form of sport, which in any way_is 
produced by the suffering of animals.” 

‘“*Many a keen sportsman, searching his heart, will 
acknowledge that at times a feeling of self-reproach has 
shot through him ashe has stood by the dying victim of 
his skill. I know that it has confronted me many and 
many a time. I have bent over my fallen game, the 
result of, alas! too good a shot. Ihave seen the beauti- 
Sul eye of deer and its different kind glaze and grow 
dim as the bright life my shot had arrested in its ha 
course sped onward into the unknown; I have ende 
with the sharp yet merciful knife the dying sufferings 
of — beasts who have never harmed me, yet whom I 
laid low under the veil of sport. 

“T have seen the terror-stricken orb of the-red deer, 
dark, full oS tears, glaring at me with mute reproach 
as it sobbed its life away, and that same look have 
seen in the glorious orbed guanaco of Patagonia, the 
timid gazelle, the graceful and beautiful koodoo, spring- 
bok, etc., of South Africa, seemingly, as it were 
reproaching me for thus lightly taking ;the life I could 
never bring back. So, too, I have witnessed the angry: 
defiant glare of the wild beast’s fading sight, as death, 
fast coming, ao him of the power to wreak his 
vengeance on the human aggressor before him. And 
Isay this: The memory of those scenes brings no pleas- 
ure tomy mind. On the contrary, it haunts me with a 
huge reproach, and I wish I had never done those deeds 
of skill and cruelty.” —Westminster Review. 
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Animals. 


Our Dumps AnIMALs. 


Boston, July, 1892. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to Gro. 
T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


Persons wishing a bound volume of this 
paper for a public library, reading-room, or the 
public room of a large hotel, can send us eigh- 
teen cents in postage stamps to pay postage, 
and will receive the volume. 


Persons wishing ‘‘Our Dumb Animals’’ for 
gratuitous distribution can send us five cents 
to pay postage, and receive ten copies, or ten 
cents and receive twenty copies, of back 
numbers. 


Teachers and Canvassers. 


Teachers can have ‘Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. 

Canvassers can have sample copies free, and 
retain one-half of every fifty-cent subscription. 


— 


Our “‘American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
about ten thousand newspapers and magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by calling 
Telephone 1652, Boston. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges. 

In emergency cases of severe injury, where owners are 
unable to pay, the ambulance will be sent at the expense 
of the Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances, to examine our report 
of receipts which is published in each number of 
our paper, and if they do not find the sums they have 
sent properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the wor 
Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


_ 


We are glad to publish this month four 
hundred and eighty-five new branches of our 
‘* Parent Band of Mercy,’ making a total of 
thirteen thousand four hundred and seventy-siz. 


ANNA SEWELL FOUNTAIN. 


We are pleased to receive from Miss Caroline Phelps 
Stokes of New York City a fine picture of the Public 
Library, presented by her to Ansonia, Connecticut, and 
of the fountain erected on the library grounds in mem- 
ory of Anna Sevvell, the author of ‘Black Beauty.” We 
regret that we cannot accept her kind invitation to be 
present at the dedicatory exercises. The picture we 
have framed and hung in our directors’ room, as show- 
ing the first fountain erected in the world in memory of 
Anna Sewell. 


“Black Beauty” Prices and 
Warning. 


Our beautifully cloth bound Library Edition, 
twenty-five cents at our offices, thirty cents 
when sent by mail; Board Edition, twelve cents 
at our offices, twenty cents when sent by mail; 
Italian Edition, ten cents at our offices, four- 
teen cents when sent by mail; Anna Sewell 
Edition, with her photograph and autograph, 
also our regular Old Gold Edition, six cents 
at our offices, ten cents when sent by mail. 
Lower prices when large numbers are ordered. 

Various publishers, taking advantage of our 
wide presentation and advertisement, have 
issued spurious editions of ‘‘ Black Beauty,” 
leaving out the Codman letter and all the humane 
pictures and information which constitute an im- 
portant part of our book and substituting adver- 
tisements of corsets, medical discoveries, pills, 
etc., etc. Don’t buy them. 


BAND OF MERCY SONGS. 


Will friends please send us all the good 
“Band of Mercy” songs they can. ( With or with- 
out music.) When we get enough we shall put 
them into the hands of a competent person to 
select and prepare a new song book. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
TWO INCIDENTS. 


(Received from a Boston Episcopal Clergyman.) 


DEAR MR. ANGELL: 

I beg to lay before you the two following incidents. 
The first will cause you sorrow; the second will encour- 
age you in your noble work. 

(1.) Last Monday night, while waiting at a “ Trans- 
fer” station of the West End R.R. Co.,I sawa man 
walk up to an official of that company, when the follow- 
ing conversation, which I distinctly heard, took place :— 

OFFICIAL.—How is that horse of yours doing? 
— pretty well; they are always dull for a while 

‘ter. 

OFFICIAL.—How much of the tail did you have cut off? 
Ans.—About so much—making a sign on his arm. 

OFFICIAL.—I should think it would hurt him terribly. 

Ans.—In an undertone.) It is contrary to law. 

OFFICIAL.—But why did you have it done? I cannot 
see any advantage. 

Ans.—O, I wanted to sell him. I thought he would 
sell better. 

(2.) On Thursday evening, three nights later, I attended, 
by request, the Annual Meeting of the Church Temper- 
ance Society (Parochial Branch) in the Sunday School 
Room of the Church of St. John the Evangelist. on Bow- 
doin St. There was a good attendance, and the meeting 
was an excellent one. Rev. Father Field (who is an 
Englishman) made the closing address, and with several 
other things, he spoke of his short residence in Boston; 
and in this connection referred to an attempt which he 
had observed, on the part of a certain class of persons 
to practise the most inhuman, nay, barbarous custom 
of “ docking” horses. 


COMPANY F. PUTNAM GUARDS, LOWELL. 


From a Lowell paper handed us, we see that on last 
Sunday, in the same city where a little dog recently 
saved nine human lives, a playful, beautiful and kind 
dog, friendly to every one, found his way into the room 
of the company above named, and that a member of the 
company, for the purpose of “having fun,” as he 
declared, poured turpentine wpon and into the dog, and 
that it is probable the dog will have to be killed to 
relieve it of its sufferings. 

The court imposed a fine of $20 and costs, which was 
paid by the captain of the company from a collection 
taken up by the company to cover the fine. 

The account closes thus: 

“Tt seems a pity that a company in the military service 
of the State of Massachusetts should be so eager to con- 
done an offence of such a brutal and cowardly nature. 
The act disgraces the man; and it does not add honor 
to the companu to have its sympathies so substantially 
manifested in his behalf.” 

We have also recently read of a most brutal case of 
hazing a newly-entered student at West Point. 

{If the military education now being given 
boys in our public schools tends to the com- 
mission of such cowardly crimes, the sooner we 
substitute peaceable athletics and humane edu- 
cation the better it will be for our country 
and the world.—Ep1ror. | 


THIS SUMMER. 


Friends going to the country or sea-shore 
for the coming summer can help us by refusing 
to ride in any vehicle drawn by a docked horse 
or a horse tightly checked or a poor-looking 
horse, and by refusing to employ any driver who 
is unkind to his. horse. 


GIFTS TO OUR ‘AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY.” 


Those who wish to aid Rev. Dr. Jessup in distributing 
“ Black Beauty” in the Arabic in Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt, or Rev. Dr. Clough in distributing it in the 
Telugu in India, or to aid its circulation on this conti- 
nent or elsewhere, or to aid the general work of our 
Society where and in ways we may think it is most 
needed, will please kindly say in the letters accompany- 
ing their gifts how they prefer to have them used. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


OUR BOSTON CAR HORSES. 


The following, which appeared in Boston 
dailies of June 14th, we hope may be remem- 
bered through the entire summer: 

“In hot weather always take an electric when you 


can, even though you have to wait a little, and so help 
the car horses.” 
They have to travel pretty fast now, because they use 
the same tracks as the electrics. Don’t overload them. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Cases reported at our Boston Offices in May. 


Whole number dealt with, 255; animals taken from 
work, 33; horses and other animals killed, 55. 


ANOTHER TALLY-HO COACH. 


A prominent citizen of Boston writes to ask that we 
keep a constant eye on the nonsensical tally-ho coaches 
which are always overloaded, four horses being com- 

lled to draw the heavy coach and all its passengers at 

he rate of sometimes ten miles an hour, and sometimes 
long distances. He sends us an account from which we 
take the following, reported in our papers some days 
since: 

“A party of twenty-four, consisting of an equal num- 
ber of ladies and gentlemen, set out from Boston in the 
—— of June 17th in a tally-ho, and after a long ride 
reached their destination, namely Scituate. The intense 
heat had not affected any of the young people, but the 
horses, which were evidently in no condition to make 
such a journey, gave out. The heavy rainstorm and the 
tired condition of the animals caused them to tarry 
until 8 P. M., when the journey towards home was begun. 

“It soon became manifest that the horses could never 
take their burden to Boston, and it was resolved to take 
the train from Cohasset. While on the down grade 
opposite the house of Mr. Chas. F. Tilden in the last 
named town, the driver, who, as he claimed, was blinded 
byan electric light, drove the coach up an enbankment. 
The vehicle was overturned. Those on top were thrown 
to the ground in a heap, and those inside were tossed 
about in a violent manner. Nearly everybody received 
some sort of bruise.” 


A THOUGHTLESS, UNCHRISTIAN 
AND CRUEL PLAN.—A 
WORLD’S' DIS- 
PLAY OF BIRDS. 


On May 27, after our June paper had yone 
to press, we received a letter from Miss N. T. 
Rew, a humane lady of the city of Rockford, 
Ill., (about 25,000 population) enclosing an 
article from one of their papers, from which it 
appeared that at a meeting of about one 
hundred representative ladies of the county, a 
plan was proposed, and on motion adopted, to 
display at the World’s Fair a complete exhibi- 
tion of dead specimens of the about two hundred 
varieties of birds found in that county, also the 
nests of each. 


The good lady prayed our aid to help her 
stop the slaughter, which the carrying out of 
this plan would be sure to occasion. 

We replied at once to her letter as follows: 

My DEAR MADAM:— 


In view of all that has been done by the “ Audubon 
Societies” of this country and the Humane Societies 
and “ Bands of Mercy” to prevent the destruction of 
our insect-eating birds which are now so rapidly dimin- 
ishing, and in view of all that has been published on the 
subject by the American press throughout this country, 
and the action taken at the National Convention of the 
“Woman's Christian Temperance Union,’ I am 
astonished that any lady of your city should for a 
moment think that i¢ would be creditable to your county 
to set all your boys to work destroying your beautiful 
birds and plundering their nests for a collection to be 
sent to the World’s Exposition, where 1am sureit would 
meet the disapproval and condemnation of multitudes 
of humane people. 

In Massachusetts it is a criminal offense to kill an 
insect-eating bird or take the eggs from its nest, and I 
am at present offering twenty prizes of ten doliars each, 
and forty prizes of five dollars each for evidence which 
will enable me to convict any person in Massachusetts of 
violating the law. 

I trust, my dear Madam, that you will use your best 
efforts to prevent this proposed action, and call upon 
“The Woman's Christian Temperance Union” and 
your “Bands of Mercy” and your clergymen for what 
assistance you may need. I am quite sure the ladies 
who made this proposition did it from want of thought 
rather than want of heart, and will be glad on careful 
consideration to adopt some other and more Christian 
and humane plan of representing your county at the 
World’s Exposition. I enclose cuttings from “Our 
Dumb Animals” on the subject, and shall publish the 
substance of this letter in July paper, which will be sent 
to about ten thousand American editors. With kind 
wishes, I am, 


Very respectfully, 
GEO. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education So- 
ciety, the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American 
Band of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


We are most glad to find in letter received 
from Miss Rew June 16th the following: “I 
know you will be glad to learn that my efforts, 
supplemented by your earnest letter, were suc- 
cessful, and another style of exhibit- will: be 
chosen.” 


GEORGIA. 


The 19th annual report of the Georgia S. P. C. A., by 
President Henry P. King of Augusta, is one of the most 
interesting documents we have recently read. 


| 
| 
| | 


PROMINENT LADIES. 
PROTEST OF EIGHTY-TWO BOSTON LADIES 
AGAINST THE CRUEL PRACTICE. 

The undersigned ladies protest against the 
present practice of docking the tails of horses, 
as a painful and cruel operation, as a mutila- 
tion of the animal for life, and as a fashion 
devoid of grace and beauty: — 

Mrs. Robert Treat Paine, Mrs. Bryant, Mrs. Martin 
Brimmer, Mrs. John Bigelow, Mrs. os A. Lawrence, 
Mrs. O. W. Peabody, Mrs. J. T. Cushing, Mrs. Charles W. 
Eliot, Mrs. Mary Hemenway, Miss Anna C. Lowell, Mrs. 
G. H. Shaw, Mrs. Algernon — Mrs. P. H. Sears, 
Mrs. Chas. P. Putnam, Mrs. Wm. F. Cary, Miss M. M. 
Hunt, Mrs. Appleton, Mrs. Walter C. Cabot, Mrs. Francis 
P. Sprague, Mrs. Edward Cunningham, Mrs. Robert G. 

haw, Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs. F. W. Sargent, Mrs. 
one Hemenway, Jr., Mrs. F. R. Sears, Jr., Mrs. 
Arthur T. Lyman, Mrs. A. 8S. Wheeler, Mrs. G. A. Hilton, 
Mrs. Dwight, Miss Lyman, Miss Wharton, Miss Anna 
P. Loring, Miss Dodge, Miss Alice Russell, Miss Goddard, 
Miss Elizabeth C. Putnam, Miss Edith Rotch, Miss 
Miriam P. Loring, Miss A. Morrill, Miss Sarah C. Paine, 
Mrs. Francis Brooks, Mrs. John Lowell, Mrs. Rotch, Mrs. 
Fields, Mrs. C.J.Paine, Mrs. J.Collins Warren, Mrs. 
Wharton, Miss Eliza C. Winthrop, Mrs. Geo. Baty Blake, 
Miss Lucy A. Folger, Mrs. — J. Fiske, Mrs. R. D. 
Smith, Mrs. Frederic Cunningham, Jr., Mrs. W. P. 
Lyman, Mrs. James Jackson, Mrs. Walter Dabney, Mrs. 

ary B. Claflin, Mrs. Russell, Mrs. Richard Codman, 
Mrs. Francis Allen, Mrs. Henry Whitman, Mrs. Samuel 
C. Cobb, Mrs. Parkinson, Mrs. Richard Warren, Mrs. Dr. 
Brown, Mrs. David W. Cheever, Miss M. P. Sears, Miss 
S. D. Gore, Miss A. M. Storer, Miss Lily Bangs, Miss 
Marianne Paine, Miss Lily Ward, Miss A. L. Sears, Miss 
M.G. Storer, Miss Helen Paine, Miss A. F. Reynolds, Mrs. 
Chas. G. Loring, Miss Clara T. Endicott, Miss Sarah 
B. Fay, Mrs. Charles H. Dorr, Mrs. George W. Wales, 
Miss Helen Loring. 


THEY ARE CRIMINALS. 


THE FIRST LAW IN THE WORLD 
AGAINST DOCKING. 


[CHAPTER 267.] 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


IN THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND 
EIGHTY-NINE. 


AN ACT 
To PREVENT THE MUTILATION OF HORSES. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives in General Court assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as fol 
lows: — 


Whoever cuts the solid part of the tail of 
any horse in the operation known as docking, 
or by any other operation performed for the 
purpose of shortening the tail, and whoever 
shall cause the same to be done, or assist in doing 
such cutting, unless the same is proved to be a 
benefit to the horse, shall be punished by impris- 
onment in the jail not exceeding one year, or by 
fine of not less than one hundred nor more than 
two hundred and fifty dollars. One-half of all 
fines collected under this act upon, or resulting 
from, the complaint or information of an offi- 
cer or agent of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, shall be 
paid over to said society in aid of the benevo- 
lent objects for which it was incorporated. 


House of Representatives, April 17, 1889. 
Passed to be enacted. 
WituiaM E. BARRETT, Speaker. 
In Senate, April 18, 1889. 
Passed to be enacted. 
Harris C. HARTWELL, President. 
April 18, 1889. 


Approved. 
OLIVER AMES, 
Governor of Massachusetts. 


The above is the law of Massachusetts, and every man 
who aids in violating it, no matter how many millions 
of dollars he may control, is a criminal. 


— 


CARD PICTURE OF MUTILATED HORSE. 


We have published a beautiful card picture 
of the above oil painting. 

It is a valuable picture to use all over this 
country to call public attention to the life-long 
cruelty inflicted on the horse by docking, and 
we shall be glad to furnish them in any quantity 
at one cent each, payable in money, postage 
stamps or otherwise. We want to distribute 
500,000 copies. Write 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 


A nice, cheap, country seat. A stump. 


or the benefit of the other ten thousand American Editors who did not receive our June Number, we H 
reproduce this picture in smaller size. It is painted on both sides of the canvas, was driven through 
Boston Streets one week and is to be used in various ways hereafter. bi 


THE DOCKTAIL CAVALRY. 


We cut the following from Listener column 
of Boston ‘Daily Evening Transcript” of 
June 13: 

Of all the snobbish equipages of the snobbish rich, the 
most snobbL‘sh is one of those high carts,with the half of 
the seat upon which the driver sits fully a foot higher 
than the other half of the seat, and thus laden: Upon the 
high seat, <iriving, @ snobbish young lady, in a gor- 
geous snobbish pink driving goun, snobbishly puffed 
up at the shoulders ; upon the other half of the seat, a 
snobbish young gentleman, conversing snobbishly with 
the young lady. He sits so much lower than she that 
his shoulders are about on a level with her belt, and he 
has to look up sidewise with a most painful, grotesque 
stretching of his neck. The young lady now and then 
looks down upon him, smiling in her snobbishly superior 
way. The spectacle is so genuinely grotesque that all 
the people on the street are onan involuntary broad 
grin, not snobbish, as they look at the foolish-looking 
young man, so high up in the air and yet so low down as 
regards the young lady. The horse wears a snobbish 
brass-mounted harness, with a little ring tinkling snob- 
bishly somewhere at the front of it. e animal's tail 
is snobbishly banged. The young lady urges him on at 
a majestic gait. The low-down young man still cranes 
his neck upward, grimacing. The young lady beams 
down from her height, grimacing. The dog-cart rollson 
down the road. It is all exquisitely snobbish, pitiably 
ridiculous. * * 

Oh, excellent rich people, you whose chief business 
now is tospend your money rather than make it, why 
are you so many silly things that you don’t have to be? 
There is much to said in your favor—more than 
people sometimes think. Now and then—not often 


. your houses and grounds are beautiful, and have within 


them beautiful pictures, which you show at loan exhibi- 
tions. There are some serious men and women among 
you. You have even a certain incidental usefulness 
in the community. But what strange law of your guild 
compels you to make yourselves foolish in lic? 
Why, above all, should you render your equipages so 
absurd? Why, against your own conscience and human- 
ity, must you employ hinds to vivisect your horses’ tails, 
in order that the poor disfigured beasts may make you 
the more ridiculous? Who makes you load the animals’ 
harnesses with chains, to rattle idiotically as you go 
down the road with your awfully solemn faces? Oh, 
dear rich people, why should some of your number be 
so bent upon proving that riches and good sense are 
irreconcilable? 

To the above we add, for the benefit of those who 
heartlessly cause their faithful dumb servants to be muti- 
lated for life, the following from New England’s loved 
poet, Whittier: 

‘For he who breaks all laws may still 
In Jesu’s mercy be forgiven; 
But none can save, in earth or Heaven, 
The wretch who answers good with ill.” 


= 
(For Our Dumb Animals.) 


THE NEW DOCKTAIL FASHION. 


(We shall be surprised if this is not very widely re- 
published by the American press.—EDITOR.) 


“ Now don’t yee admire my turnout?” she said, 
The dear little maid with her eyes of blue; 
‘Tis a present from Grandpa Billion, 
I think he’s a duck, don’t you? 


“ Just look at this dear little carriage! 
I always think yellow’s so sweet, 


And this love of a docktailed pony, 
With his delicate high-stepping feet. 


“Tve named him Lord Ronald—the darling! 
From the dear old ballad, you see; 
And oh, don’t you think he’s a beauty? 
And oh! don’t you envy me?” 
“Your grandpa may be duck,’ I said, 
‘* My dear little maid with eyes of blue, 
And your horse might have been a beauty, 
But still J don’t envy you. 
“T never could sit in your carriage, 
Behind that stump of a tail, 
And your poor beast trying to switch it 
For comfort, without avail.” 

‘Oh, dear, but it’s all the fashion!” she said, 
The dear little maid with eyes of blue, 
“Who wants to be thought old-fashioned, 

I like to be stylish, don’t you?” 
‘You like to be stylish? but how, then, 
If stylish means brutal, my dear? 
If P ge style of a day means the pain of a life 
o the dumb beast standing here? 
“ This poor stump can have no healing, 
No wishing will e’er bring back 
The vanished beauty and comfort 
This ruined creature must lack. 
“The good — that Nature gave him, 
To be his help and his pride, 
Is gone: and ali that a senseless whim 
e senselessly gratified. 
“ When Fashion and Folly unite, dear, 
*Tis pleasant, mayhap, to see; 
But when they join cruelty, hand in hand, 
Away with the wretched three! 
“ And I’ d rather see you a-foot, child, 
The whole of your bright life through, 
Than see you driving a docktailed horse, 
And proud of the thing you do.” 
LAURA E. RICHARDS. 


LORD ERSKINE TO THE “DOCKTAIL 
CAVALRY.” 


‘*As to the tendency of barbarous sports 
to encourage national manliness, all I can say 
is this: that from the mercenary batiles of the 
lowest of beasts (human boxers) up to those of 
the highest and noblest which are tormented by 
man for his degrading pastime, I enter a protest 
against such reasoning. I never knew a man 
remarkable for heroic bearing whose every 
aspect was not lighted up by gentleness and 
humanity, nor a kill-and-eat-him countenance 
which did not cover the heart of a bully ora 
poltroon.””—From Moncreiff’s ‘Wit and 
Wisdom of the Bench and Bar.”’ 


WHAT IS A DUDE? 


ANSWER. A thing so inconsistent with 
American institutions that it should never 
have been born in America. 


Our Dumb Animals. 
@ 
‘BLACK BEAUTY Nx 
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18 Our Dumb Animals. 


The World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition. What We Are Doing. 


A gentleman called upon us to-day, propos- 
ing to publish a book for use at the Columbian 
Exposition which shall show what is being 
done in the State of Massachusetts for the 
honor of Massachusetts and the good of our 
common country. 3 

We said tohim briefly: ‘‘ You can put down 
to the credit of our Massachusetts Humane 
Societies (1) ‘‘A million copies of ‘ Black 
Beauty” circulated all over this country in 
something over two years; (2) between thirteen 
and fourteen thousand branches of our ‘‘ Parent 
Band of Mercy” established in the last few 
years in every State and Territory but Alaska; 
(3) Humane lectures and addresses given 
from Maine to Louisiana one way, and from 
Maine to Dakota the other. 

(4) Our monthly paper, with its beautifully 
illustrated stories, sent every month into ten 
thousand American editorial rooms, and every 
other month into every editorial room in North 
America north of Mexico. (5) Millions of pages 
of our humane literature distributed through 
all our States and Territories, and to many 
other nations. (6) A large number of the prin- 
cipal Humane Societies of the country formed 
through our instrumentality. 

(7) Black Beauty,’ now translated and 
being translated, not only into a great variety 
of European languages, but also into Arabic, 
to be read in Syria, Palestine, and Eyypt; and 
into Telugu and Hindostani, to be read in 
India; and into Japanese, to be read in Japan. 

(8) Missionaries employed by us to go 
through our Southern and Western States, 
establishing ‘‘ Humane Societies”? and “ Bands 
of Mercy.” 

(9). Prizes offered to all American editors and 
all the students in American colleges, to stimu- 
late humane thought. 

(10) Prizes widely offered to secure the 
best humane publications and for composi- 
tions in the schools. 

(11) Addresses widely given to the public 
schools of our own and other States. 

(12) About one hundred and seventeen millions 
of pages of humane literature printed in the 
past year. 

These are only a small part of the things 
doing and done by our two Massachusetts Hu- 
mane Societies, with the aid of outside friends, 
for the honor of Massachusetts and the good 
of our common country and the world. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 
HUMANE EDUCATION IN OUR COL- 
LEGES, UNIVERSITIES, ETC. 


In June O. D..A., we foreshadowed what we 
propose to do in the fall in our higher institu- 
tions of learning, through which we hope to 
impress upon both teachers and students the 
importance of the work which our “* American 
Humane Education Society” is endeavoring to 
promote. 

If it is a good thing to form over thirteen 
thousand ‘“‘ Bands of Mercy” in schools of 
lower grade, it would be also an immensely 
good thing for the country and the world to 
form similar, though different organizations in 
our colleges, universities, theological semin- 
aries, and schools of higher grade. And it is 
just as easy to reach the one as the other when 
proper influences are brought to bear. 

If we had means to spare, we would as a 
beginning present a copy of “‘ Black Beauty” 
(which, as our readers know, has received the 
unqualified praise of the highest literary 
authorities of our land,—college and univer- 
sity presidents—eminent clergy, and thousands 
of American newspapers and magazines, includ- 
ing those of largest circulation and highest liter- 
ary standing) to every student in all our higher 
institutions of learning, and with each copy a 
full account of our ‘‘ American Humane Educa- 
tion Society,’ its objects and plans. 

Then if we had more means we would as 
another part of our beginning send each student 
others of our humane publications. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


SUMMER WORK AT SEASHORE 
AND MOUNTAINS. 


That our “ American Humane Education Society” 
sends this paper every month to about ten thousand 
American editors ; that it has printed and caused to be 
printed in something over two years, nearly or quite a 
million copies of * Black Beauty,’ and millions of 
pages of other humane literature; that it has offered 
many prizes for humane publications and work; that 
its “ Bands of Mercy” have been formed all over this 
country to the number of over thirteen thousand bands,— 
all these things are widely known. 

In the line of summer vacation work we have now had 
two hundred beautifully bound volumes of “ Our 
Dumb Animals” prepared, and are sending them to all 
our leading mountain and seashore hotels which agree 
to give them a suitable place on their reading tables, and 
with the aid of one of the Directors of our “American 
Humane Education Society,’ who has placed in our 
hands a liberal contribution for the purpose, we have 
been able to arrange with Mr. Oliver H. Story, a mem- 
ber of the Senior Class of Amherst College, to visit vari- 
ous seashore and mountain resorts for the purpose of 
presenting by stereopticon entertainments and other- 
wise the plans and work of the society. We trust that 
our friends in places he may visit will take special pains 
to aid his efforts so far as they may be able. 

GEo. T. ANGELL, President. 


200 BOUND VOLUMES OF “OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS.” 


We have had 200 volumes of “ Our Dumb Animals,” 
including June number, beautifully bound, and are 
sending them gratuitously to our larger mountain and 
seashore hotels, which agree to give them an appropriate 
place on their reading tables. If any of our friends are 
stopping at such a hotel which has not received one, 
please write us and it shall be sent forthwith, post paid. 


— 


THE WORLD’S WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 


We are glad to receive, on June 16, from Mrs. Mary A. 
Woodbridge, Secretary of the World’s W. C. T. U. 
quest for our humane literature to be used in the 
* Schools of Methods” to be held in various parts of our 
country. 


OUR MISSIONARY. 


That our “American Humane Education Socicty's” 
missionary, Mr. Charles S. Hubbard, has been hard at 
work in Michigan the past month, may be seen by exam- 
ination of our long list of new “Bands of Mercy” and 
letters from superintendents of public schools found in 
other columns. 


HUMANE NOSEBAGS AND MUZZLE. 


_ At our offices we have on exhibition specimens of 
= itene nosebags for horses and a humane muzzle for 
ogs. 


PIANO MOVERS. 


Complaint is made of cruelty in sending pianos long 
distances into the country with one horse and two men. 
We are investigating. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan, is a great University 
city, with more students than any other in 
America. It is therefore a most important point 
for humane éducation, and we are most glad to 
receive the following letter from its superin- 
tendent of public schools: 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., June 6, 1892. 
Mr, GEO. T. ANGELL, 
President of the ‘American Humane Education 
Society,” Boston, Mass. 

I have the pleasure of acknowledging the receipt of 
eight packages of literature, badges, etc., from your 
society for use in our city schools, for which accept our 
sincere thgnks. J promise you that they will be used to 
good purpose in the schools. 

All our teachers believe thoroughly in your society, its 
aims and its splendid history of noble work. 

We remember, too, with much pleasure, your speaking 
here in one of our churches on Sunday evening a few 
years ago. 

These packages were probably sent us at the instance 
of Mr. Hubbard, your missionary, and I want to express 
to you our great satisfaction and gratitude for his work 
here. He spoke in all the schools of the city,to the 
delight of both teachers and pupils, making impressions 
that I am sure will bear good fruit. God bless and 
prosper your noble work, 

Respectfully 


W.S. PERRY, Supt. of Public Schools. 


If any of our readers want to see how much better an 
oil painting can be made to look than the oe cae they 
can call at our offices and inspect the beautifully framed 
work of our Boston artist, Mr. Darius Cobb, presented 
to us by Boston friends on our 69th birthday. 

And, by the way, in looking at the sng ge ed of 
General Benj. F. Butler, just shown to us bya friend, 
we find that he, too, is indebted to Mr. Cobb for the 
excellent portrait which appears on its initial page. 

Another beautiful birthday present hangs in our 
Directors’ room, kindly sent by Mrs. Walter Scott Griffith, 
of Morristown, New Jersey. 


(From the Superintendent of Public Schools of the city 
of Newport, Kentucky.) 


NEWPORT, Ky., June 11, 1892. 
GEORGE T. ANGELL, Boston, Mass. : 

Dear Sir, —‘* Dumb Animals” for June arrived to-day. 
They are beauties, and full of the best reading. 

We have received them regularly ever since the visit 
of Mr. Hubbard, who spoke inall of our schools, and 
was very successful in creating a sentiment of mercy 
in our school children. 

We use the “ Black Beauty” in our schools, and I can 
recommend it as the cheapest and best supplementary 
reading that can be placed inthe hands of children. 
Pupils have bought more than 1,000 copies. IJ wish to 
recommend it to all educators. 

Yours respectfully, 
JOHN BURKE, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


MOTHERS’ ‘‘* BANDS OF MERCY.” 


FrRoM AN ARKANSAS MOTHER. 


As soon as our little Karl was old enough to show 
an interest in his surroundings he began to notice ani- 
mals; and when I carried him to some fine engravings 
of yey hy and Landseer’s spirited paintings, he would 
point to the different animals, turning his bright eyes to 
mine, and talking in his baby Hebrew, which he did not 
seem to doubt I could understand. We have a large 
watch dog who allows no familiarity whatever from 
other children; but Karl could put his arms round 
Pedro’s neck, cooing and the subtle lan- 
guage of love which the dog and the baby both under- 
stood. He stood with his sister and brother at my knee 
when I read them stories of animals, and listened with 
untiring interest, showing his comprehension by try- 
ing afterward to repeat what he had heard. Such 
strongly marked traits naturally suggested what a power 
for good his future might become, and I thought how 
glad Mr. Angell would be to know a little boy was being 
trained in this, our far-away home, to follow in his foot- 
steps, and who might receive his blessing and his mantle 
when the “ chariot of Heaven and the horsemen thereof ”’ 
should bear him from our sight. 


The above kind-hearted lady, Mrs. Sara 
Thorp Thomas, of Alexander, Pulaski County, 
Arkansas, adds: Why not form ‘“ Mothers’ 
Bands. of Mercy,’’ composed of mothers who 
will pledge themselves to endeavor to educate 
their children humanely. Why not? We shall be 
most qlad to aid in forming such organizations. 


CRUSADERS’ ‘*BAND OF MERCY,” LONG 
ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK. 


We are glad to receive a kind letter from Mrs. Fran- 
ces C. Stimson, President of ‘Crusaders’ Band of 
Mercy,’ Long Island City, N. Y., containing $26.42, 
raised by the Band from contributions and a supper, 
for which we are to send them thirty-four copies of this 
paper for one year, and the rest to be used by our 
“Humane Education Society”’ as we may think best. If 
every one of our upwards of thirteen thousand “ Bands 
of Mercy ” would do the same, we should soon have a 
fund which would enable us to extend our work over 
this whole Continent. 


A BEAUTIFUL PLACARD. 


We have had a beautiful placard printed, 
nine inches by five, containing our society seals 
and two cuts and the following in large print, 
which we will cheerfully send to those who 
will put them up where they will do good: — 


If you have any pity for suffering horses — 
Don’t ride in any vehicle drawn by a poor- 
looking horse. 
Or employ an expressman or teamster who 
drives one. 
Don’t ride behind a docked horse or one 
tightly checked, if you can help it. 
Gro. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education Soci- 
ety, the Massachusetts a for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American 
Band of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


FROM WADE’S FIBRE AND FABRIC. 


Laws to repress simply drive cruelty into hiding. We 
must strike at the root and educate the child in the 
* Bands of Mercy.” 

If you have children, send to George T. Angell, 19 Milk 
Street, Boston, Mass., and get “‘ Our Dumb Animals” 
once each month for a year. Under its teachings your 
children will grow up humane and become teachers of 
other children, and do away with much of the heartless 
cruelty now so common among children. J had a 
neighbor who was vicious, perhaps thoughtlessly so. 
He used to sit on his doorstep and shoot birds at all 
times. Some boys who had been considered bad, but 
who had joined one of Mr. Angell’s “* Bands of ~ me 
complained of this man and the fusilade ceased. The 

randest conception of Mr. Angell was his “ Bands of 
Gorey ” among the school children. 


One of the sweetest things in the family is to see chil- 
dren helping one another. 


| 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


HERO’S BIRTHDAY PARTY. 


One day Aunt Sarah called to see Mrs. 
Brown, and found they were having a party. 
Hero, the old family horse, was twenty-one 
years of age, and it was in honor of his birth- 
day that this grand party was made. 

Aunt Sarah was invited to be one of the 
guests, and was seated on the piazza. Soon 
the procession started. First came the police, 
six boys in paper caps and feathers. Then 
Hero, led by Mr. Brown. The horse had a 
garland of golden-rod about his neck and an 
oak-wreath around the saddle. 

Next marched the “Odd Fellows,” several 
children with fancy head-dresses and costumes. 
Last, the foreign visitor, a Bedouin, who was 
a girl, wrapped in a blanket, with a gay hand- 
kerchief on her head. 

Mrs. Brown was chief marshal. She wore 
orange trimmings and carried a stick with a 
bright bow on it. The grand procession 
crossed the lawn and saluted Mrs. General 
Bovine, the cow, who was nibbling grass. 
Madam Cow looked up, as much as to say, 
‘‘What’s all this??? Then, with a graceful 
bend of her head, turned to her luncheon. 

When the procession passed in front of the 
piazza, Grandmother Brown welcomed them 
with a speech, presenting Hero with a leather 
medal and a box containing the freedom of 
the pasture. Other gifts were offered, includ- 
ing a box of horse candy, which proved to be 
the tender ends of green corn, and lumps of 
sugar. 

Then all the children in turn had a ride 
around the circle on Hero’s back. After this 
came another speech from another grand- 
mother, and more gifts for Hero. One was 
a birthday cake wreathed with flowers, with 
twenty-one candles on it. The cake was a 
measure of oats. 

The horse gladly helped himself to candy, 
cake and sugar. All the rest of the company 
were treated to ice cream and gingerbread 
horses.—Our Little Ones. 


— 


A COW’S INTELLIGENCE. 


Col. I. D. McDonald of Columbia City tells 
the following story of animal intelligence: He 
had bought a lot of stock including a cow and 
calf. The cow had been recommended as 
one of the kindest animals. Its motherly 
affection for its offspring had more than once 
attracted attention. It never deserted its calf, 
and anybody that tried to separate them was 
met with such piteous appeals from the elder 
that nobody but a hardened butcher could 
carry out a design against the younger. The 
cow and calf drove along very indifferently 
with the other cattle until a deep stream was 
reached. There was no bridge, and the current 
was very swift. When the cattle plunged in 
they were swept off their feet into deep water, 
and a good many of them disappeared for a 
moment. 

When the cow came up her first thought 
was for her calf. She held her head up out of 
the water and looked about in all directions. 
She did not at first see her calf, because it had 
been swept several rods down stream and was 
struggling in the water. The mother at length 
observed this with dismay. Instead of mak- 
ing for the opposite shore, as all the other 
animals had done, she plunged into the stream 
and swam down below her calf. The current 
drove the young animal up against the protect- 
ing bulk of the mother. Then the mother 


started for the shore, the calf swimming along- | 


side of her in comparatively calm water. 
Some progress was made in this way; but 
about the middle of the stream the current, 
striking the calf in the forequarter, swept it 
behind the cow, and it floundered down 
stream. The mother once more went to the 
rescue. She had to swim clear around to the 
other side of her calf, and this done she had to 
steady herself in the stream, treading water to 


hold her position until the calf was once more ‘ 


safely against her side, and the latter then swam 
safely to shore.—Indianapolis News. 


TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS. 
JOHN BASCOM. 


We have recently read an interesting | 
story. A colored man, just before he died, | 
told his wife that he should probably come 
back to her as a yellow dog. 

It closes thus: 

Standing at the door, the old lady 
watched her visitors going and gazed re-— 
flectively toward the asparagus bed, where | 
the feathery branches waved myste- | 
riously. | 

“ Suthin's in there!” she said. Pres- | 
ently the muzzle of a _— dog appeared | 
and after it his lank body. Slowly he 
crept up to her. 

“Well, I never! Where’d you come 
from? Sho! Go ’way!” But the dog | 
was at her feet, and something in his | 
dark appealing cyes held her spell-bound. | 
A chill seized her. She breathed fast; 
then rallying, grasped a broom. 

“Git outen th’ yard!” The dog. 
crouched and licked her shoe. 

“ He said how’s he might come back | 
a pore yaller dog!” The broom dropped | 
weakly. “John Bascom, ef so be your | 
spirit is come back to me in this beast, | 
as ye said, gimme a sign!’ Two shaggy | 


paws leaped upon her shoulders and there 
was a dog’s warm tongue on her cheek. | 
__ “Well, John,” she said, “ef so be as it | 
is you, why stay an’ I’ll try to get used to | 
you!’ 


| 
But a queer twinkle came into her face | 


as she added, ‘* Now it’s my turn to hev 
th’ lead. Git under th’ stove and stay 
there, John Bascom!” 


BIRDS’, EGGS. | 


A correspondent says: “The eggs of | 
many of our most useful and beautiful 
birds are now wantonly collected and | 
destroyed under the pretence of making | 
collections, and if this is allowed to con- | 
tinue, our land will be overrun with | 
winged and creeping pests, which will | 
destroy our fruit and vegetation, and be | 
a nuisance to our households.” | 


| 
| 
“ Battles nor songs can from oblivion | 

save 
But fame upon awhite deed loves to build; | 
From out that cup of water Sidney gave 
Not one drop has been spilled.” 


| 
“ The only garments that endure | 
Are kindly gifts to clothe the poor, | 
For neither tatter, time nor moth 
Shall fray that silk or fret that cloth.” 


— 
~ = 


THE ALPS. 
The Matterhorn, 14,835 feet high. 
A Cool Place in Summer. 


THE MULE BLEW FIRST. 


sg Seething into the nostrils of a horse when he holds 
in his breath,” says an exchange, “has a wonderful 
effect in allaying his fears and calming his temper when 
excited.” Itis not known with what intent this state- 
ment was published, but if anybody is foolish enough to 
experiment in the manner indicated, he would do well 
to ponder over the story of the man who had a sick mule 
and consulted a so-called veterinary surgeon as to the 
best means of curing the animal. The owner of the 
mule did not exactly know what ailed the beast, and it 
is to be presumed that the veterinary was equally in the 
dark, because his prescription consisted of a powder 
which was to be put into a tin tube and blown up the 
mule’s nostrils. A couple of days after leaving these 
directions, the veterinary met the mule-owner. That 
person had a somewhat disfigured face and in general 


a to be rather unhappy. ‘“ Howabout the mule?” 
asked the veterinary. 


He’s all right.” 
“Did you follow my directions about giving the 


“ Did you put the powder in a tube and blow it up the 
mule’s nose?” 


_ “ Well, not exactly,” said the man. “I ne the powder 
in the tube all right, and got all ready to blow, but there 
was a little hitch.” 


What was the trouble?” 


“Well,” said the man, “the mule blew first.’—N. Y. 
Mail and Express. 


IT HAS BEEN COMPUTED. 


It has been computed that for every bird of 
the rarer species—such as the humming-bird, 
the orange and scarlet cock-of-the-rock, the 
oriole and the kingfisher—that is worn in 
woman’s headgear, at least ten have suffered 
the death-pang, counting in the young who die 
of starvation, the wounded which fly away to 
drop down and die in the woods or among the 
reeds, and those which are mutilated and 
destroyed by the pellets so much as to be 
unavailable for purposes of decoration.—Lon- 
don Daily News. 


People who work for the devil never get vacation. 
World. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
RETRIBUTION. 


THE ASS AND THE DUDE. 


Last night I spent some pleasant hours 
In lovely Dreamland’s fragrant bowers ; 
And saw pass by me in review 

Rare “ things of beauty,”’ ever new. 
Among the many strange things there, 
Was one unique; beyond compare. . 


I saw a Jackass and a Dude 

Appear in strange similitude, 

But were so “mixed,” I hardly knew 
The difference betwixt the two; 

For a dazzling tail flew here and there, 
Bewild’ring me with its vivid glare. 


But which was ass, or which was dude, 
I never fairly understood ; 

For the dazzling glare of that fuzzy tail 
Enveloped them in a lustrous vail, 

So that human eye might never see 
Behind that vail of mystery. 


That tail belong’d to dude or ass, 
But which one of the two, alas! 
I never knew: for each one wore 
The gem in turn, as o’er and o’er 
In endless coruscations flew 

Its flashing rays of ev’ry hue. 


This strange affair, thought I, must be 
The Dude’s and Ass’s destiny ; 
He’d dock’d the Ass’s tail on earth, 
And here, in this his second birth, 
He had from Nemesis to learn 
To wear the Ass’s tail in turn. 
J. W. V. RAWLINGS. 


NEWPORT, R. I., DOCKTAILS. 


A Boston gentleman writes us that he was at Ne rt 
last week, and | after great difficulty could hire a 
horse that had a tail. 

We shall be giad to loan any of the Rhode Island 
Societies our picture of “a horse mutilated for life,” to 
be carried in a a for a week through the streets of 
Newport, and shall be glad to furnish copies of our cards 
or copies of “ Our Dumb. Animals,” illustrating this 
inhumane, unchristian and infernal fashion. 


“TI prefer a loose rein — but my lady—that’s 
another thing.’”’— York, in Black Beauty. 


“ Brevity is the soul of wit.” 
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Our Dumb Animals. 
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HOW DO YOU LIKE IT YOURSELF? 


——- 


THE OVERHEAD CHECK-REIN. 


Our opinion is asked of the overhead check-rein, and 
we answer that if horses could vote not one check-rein 
of that kind would be used in Massachusetts, or the 
world. Watch the horses who are tormented by it. See 
how most of them toss their heads to escape its constant 
irritation, discomfort and torture. 

- 


TO ALL LOVERS OF THE HORSE. 


We pray you, ladies and gentlemen, never ride on or 
hehind a dock-tailed horse. Always refuse to hire any 
such mutilated animal. 

Never ride behind a horse cruelly or uncomfortably 
checked up, and whenever you see the overhead check, 
condemn it. 


CRUELTY IN OUR SOUTHERN STATES. 


One of the most prominent ladies of a West- 
ern city who has been spending the winter in 
the South, writes us as follows: — 

“We have lately returned from the South, having 
spent the winter in several of the Gulf towns (Biloxi 
Pass Christian, New Orleans and Pensacola), and then 
coming up to Huntsville, Ala. In the first of these towns 
there has been an effort to start a Humane Society, but 
it has not succeeded. I doubt if any one permanently 
resident there had ever heard of ‘ Black Beauty, 1 
took a copy of it to Mr. Walker, owner of the only news- 
room there,and he told me the next day that he sat 
down to look it over, and never got out of his chair that 
night till he had finished it, and that he had ordercd 
some and should distribute many free, besides keeping 
them for sale. 

“T also succeeded through a lady who read one of my 
copies [J never travel without a number) in giving one 
to one of the most brutal horse-beaters in Biloxi, and 
was glad that he wanted it enough to come to the house 
after it. The condition of horses and mules is fair, but 
the condition of cows and all cattle is a disgrace to 
civilization. 

“The majority of the cows are turned out to forage for 
themselves, picking up dead oak, leaves and stubble, 
and many of them evidently have no other food and are 
so gaunt and weak from famine, that they absolutely 
stagger. This in the case of some very well-to-do people. 
Draught animals must be fed because they have to 
work, but the poor cattle may take care of themselves! 
Do say something about this in‘ Our Dumb Animals, 
and give Biloxi a good dressing-down. 

“Ineontrast with the above we add this :—‘ We saw in 
New Orleans the finest Firemen’s parade that we ever 
saw anywhere. Sixty-eight of the finest horses in the 
city, not one with check-rein or blinders. ”’ 


TRAMP’S ADVICE TO HOUSEKEEPER. 


* Please, mum, you'd better get rid of that dog, mum, 


an’ get a nice quiet cat. 


WHISKEY GIVEN TO RACE 
HORSES. 


wt letter from our good friend, editor of the National 
.C. T. U.’s paper, “ The Young Crusader.’’) 
CHICAGO, June 18, 1892. 

DEAR MR. ANGELL :—The assertion is made here on the 
authority of menthemselves engaged inthe business, that 
just before a race is run horses are given copious drinks 
of whiskey, or, as expressed to me, “ Whiskey is poured 
down their throats by the bottleful,’ —not enough to 
make them drunk, but to exhilarate them. When I de- 
clared that it could not be so, because such treatment 
would soon kill valuable horses, the reply was, “J have this 
from two men connected with the races.” Do you know 
of this practice? and if not, can you ascertain in regard 
to it? The races indicated are those of the “Garfield” 
Park Club of this city. 

Yours sincerely, 
ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 

We ask all our readers to send us any informa- 
tion they may have on this subject which may 
aid us in putting a stop to this infernal business. 


T. ANGELL. 


Since writing the above, we find the following in the 
St. Louis “ Globe-Democrat” : 

Almost all racers are dosed with alcoholic stimu- 
lants before starting, and private teams receive their 
portion when their owners desire to cut a dash in a 
Jashionable centre. The horse which is given stimu- 
lants, while showing spirit and activity for the time 
being, wears out more rapidly. 

{Is it improper to call this business infernal?—EDITOR.] 


THE BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT OF 
JUNE 20 


Denounces in proper terms as wrong, brutal and harm- 
Jul the collection of birds’ egEs by boys in violation of 
the law, and to prevent which we offer in another 
column, 20 prizes of $10 each and 40 prizes of $5 each. 

The Transcript adds: The collections which the boys 
make are entirely useless to them or any one else. They 
have no scientific value, and do not foster the scientific 
spirit. Boys collect eggs and nests in obedience to the 
idle collecting mania that we find so much of in so many 
useless lines — simply to be able to say that they have 
so many of a certain kind of thing, or that they have 
obtained such and such things that somebody else has 
not got. There is no more benefit or instruction to the 
boy ina collection of birds’ nests than there would be 
in collection of pieces of chalk or lumps of alum ; so far 
as the birds are concerned it is pure destruction and 
extermination. Grown people, so far from encouraging 
the collecting disposition, should resolutely discourage 
it by making an example of every boy who is violating 
the law. One such example would probably do more for 
the preservation of native birds than the destruction of 
a million English sparrows. 

The Listener understands that paetes of the statute 
against cae and nest collecting may be had upon appli- 
cation to Mr. George T. Angell, President of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and he 
strongly recommends that the friends of birds send to 
Mr. Angell for copies to be posted up. A general post- 
ing of the law might prevent some of the mischief that 
is being done. 


A PLEA FOR THE BIRDS. 


Should you ask me whence this plumage, 
Whence these topknots and these bird wings, 
Whence the variegated feathers 
On the hats and bonnets round us, 
With the sad and silent pleadings 
Of birds’ eyes turned up for _— 
I should answer, | should tell you, 
From the forests and the —. 
From the great zones of the southland, 
From the mountains, moors and fenlands, 
Where the birds are free and happy. 
Ye who love the haunts of nature, 
Love the singing of the blackbirds, 
Love the twitter of the swallows, 
And those first notes in the springtime, 
Whose innumerable echoes 
Fill our hearts and homes with [peom. 
Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and Nature; 
Who believe that “ not a sparrow 
Fal® without our Father's notice,” 
Wear no more upon your garments 
Sacrifices for tha fashion. 
In the birds’ nests of the forests, 
By the pleasant watercourses, 
In the maples and the oak-trees, 
In the palm-trees and the banyans, 
Dwelt the birds with joy and freedom, 
Dwelt the brilliant birds and sombre, 
Birds of Paradise and mock-birds, 
Cooing doves and red-winged blackbirds, 
Orioles and golden finches, 
Humming-birds and merry thrushes, 
Happy with the flowers and sunshine, 
Happy with their nests and birdlings : 
Sang they forth their songs of gladness, 
Sang as though their hearts were bursting 
With the joy and bliss of living. 
But the women of,the nations, 
But the mothers and the sisters, 
Who would say to sons and brothers, 

* Itis wicked to rob birds’ nests, 
Do not shoot the birds for pleasure,” 
Craved the feathers for the fashion, 
Craved them for their “ loves of bonnets,” 
For their felts, and plush, and velvets. 
Then the hunters of the nations 
Came among the happy birdlings 
With their guns, and nets, and bird-snares— 


Came and caught the happy singers, 
Caught and killed them without mercy, 
Killed the humming-birds and blue-jays, 
Killed the red breast and the warblers, 


To supply the freaks of fashion. 
Ye controllers of the fashion, 
Ye who wear the hats and bonnets, 
Ye who hear the song I’m singing, 
Listen to the notes of sadness 
From the birds whose mates are slaughtered. 
— HELEN E. TIBBETTS, Boston. 


BURYING ALIVE IN FRANCE. 


We have recently read ot a petition presented many 
oe ago to the Paris Senate for regulations to prevent 
yurying alive. Cardinal Donnét, Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, gave an account of various cases within his 
knowledge in which persons had narrowly escaped being 
buried alive, and closed with his own experience, as 
follows : 

In the summer of 1826, on a close and sultry day, ina 
church which was excessively crowded, a young priest 
who was in the act of preaching was suddenly seized 
with giddiness in the pulpit. The words he was utter- 
ing became indistinct; he soon lost the power of speech, 
and sunk down on the floor. He was taken out of the 
church, and carried home. All was thought to be over. 
Some hours after, the funeral bell was tolled and the 
usual preparation made for interment. His eyesight 
was gone. Butif he could see nothing he could hear, 
and [ need not say that what reached his ears was not 
calculated to reassure him. The doctor came, exam- 
ined him, and pronounced him dead; and after the 
usual inquiries as to his age and the place of his birth, 
etc., gave permission for his interment next morning. 
The venerable Bishop, in whose cathedral the young 
priest was preaching when he was seized with the fit, came 
to his bedside to recite the De Profundis. The body was 
measured for the coffin. Night came on, and you will 
easily feel how inexpressible was the anguish of the 
living being in such a situation. At last, amid the 
voices murmuring around him, he distinguished that of 
one whom he had known from infancy. That voice 
produced a marvellous effect and a superhuman effort. 

Of what followed I need say no more than that the 
seemingly dead man stood next day in the same pulpit. 
The young priest, gentlemen, is the same man who is 
now speaking before you, and who, more than forty 
years after that event, implores those in authority not 
merely to watch vigilantly over the careful execution of 
the legal prescriptions with regard to interments, but to 
enact fresh ones in order to prevent the recurrence of 
irreparable misfortunes. 

The recital of the Cardinal of what occurred to him- 
self produced a profouud sensation. 

(We are somewhat sensitive on this subject, as our 
own father, being declared dead by his physician, came 
very near being buried alive, and as this paper goes to 
about 3,500 physicians we think it well to call their 
attention to the subject]. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
IMMORTALITY OF ANIMALS. 


When I was a little girl I read in a Sunday School 
book about a dying chil 1) for her kitties, bidding 
them good-bye, and saying, “ Poor little things, I can 
never see you again, for you have no souls.” ty. heart 
rebelled against the doctrine of the story. y only 
reason was they had a right to a soul. 

And as I grew older and saw dogs and horses abused 
shamefully by man, I began to feel God would not be 
just to allow such ill-treatment of them to goon if he 
did not give them a better existence after death. There 
was the patient old horse, he had done his best through 
life, and he had a right to a soul. 

Years rolled by, and I sat in the theological class listen- 
ing to the lectures on immortality. The professor 
began with scientific so “Spirit is not matter. No 
property of matter belongs to spirit. Who can weigha_ 
— measure love, or give the form of hate?” But I 

new my dog’s grief was so deep when he was away 
from the family that he could not eat, and it caused his 
death at last. I saw that love and trustworthiness 
belonged to spirit, not matter. Dumb animals possessed 
these. The professor then tried to sLow us the line of 
distinction between man and beast—that line erection | 
man had immortality, beasts had not; man possesse 
reason, beast only instinct. But I had noticed some 
dumb animals acted more like reasoning beings 
than some children of their age, especially if they 
had never been taught any more. But then the argu- 
ment did not hold any way, for an idiot child is said to 
have an immortal soul. But many animals do show 
reason and plan. I turned to my Bible, and I found God 
said in the first chapter of His book that beasts had souls. 
Gen. 1:30—“ life ’—margin, “ living souls.” Andin Eccl. 
3: 21, if “ spiritof man” means immortal life, it certainly 
does “spirit of beast’’; the same word “spirit’’ was a 
plied to both. In 2 Kings 2:11 and 6:17 we read of spirit- 
ual horses ; or, was that all imagination with Elisha? Why 
should our Father note the sparrow’s fall if death ends 
all? When I read Wesley’s sermon on ‘The whole 
creation groaneth,” and Adam Clark’s comments, I 
found out the belief in the immortality of dumb ani- 
mals was in the world long before I was born. Let us 
not be afraid to teach truths. Truth will make the world 
better. Let us be kind to all God’s creatures, looking 
forward with hope when the wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard lie down with the kid, and nothing 
hurt in God’s holy mountain. Is. 11: 6-10. 

L. A. MAINE. 


AL FOUNTAIN.” 


“ANNA SEWELL MEMORI 


A cut of this fountain and Memorial Library 
erected by Caroline Phelps Stokes at Ansonia, 
Connecticut, now hangs in our Directors’ room. 
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NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


From an interesting article on Norway and 
Sweden in ‘*The Youths’ Instructor,” of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, we take the following: 

“The cows and sheep are sent up the mountains as 
soon as the winter snow begins to disappear, and the 
young, sweet, thymy grass springs up, exquisite, fra- 
grant and nourishing. Higher and higher they mount 
as the summer advances and the heat of the life-giving 
sun is felt along a higher belt of meadow. They are 
accompanied by a herdsman and one or two assistants, 
generally girls, who tend them and milk the cows. The 
whole season is spent in making butter and cheese. 
These people are, for the most part, a kindly and genial 
race. They entice their wandering charges home to the 
chélet at night, by the offer of a pirch of salt, for which 
purpose their em — give them a sufficient supply at 
the beginning of the season. These herdsmen incur 
perils the most critical in finding and recovering some 
wild young heifer which has wandered into danger from 
inexperience or lack of caution. They discover the poor 
trembling thing upon some narrow abuttin; 
shelf of rock, where its four feet can hardly stan 
together, and where it cannot turn round to clamber 
back again. It is rescued, and led home rejoicing. 

“ Asa land for tourists, this country is attracting the 
attention of the world. Favored by increased facilities 
for travel, thousands have turned their eyes to Norway ; 
and well they may, for no country can showa greater 
variety of: attractions. The, delightful summers and 
clear atmosphere, the beautiful landscapes, the snow- 
capped mountains, the silvery rivers and lakes, the 
Jiords and waterfalls, and above all the glorious mid- 
night sun—all captivate and inspire lovers of nature's 
beauty and grandeur. 

‘“« But the chief interest of Norwegian scenery lies along 
its zigzag, rock-bound coast, where jfiords too numerous 
to mention pierce the land. 

“ Among the vales and mountains of this picturesque 
country dwell a people whose hearts beat warm for every- 
thing that is beautiful and true. May the Lord bless 
them, and may many be found standing upon the Rock 
in that day when Christ shall gather his jewels from 
corner of the globe!” 

(We commend this description to the ‘ Docktail Cav- 
alry.”—EDITOR.] 


PRAISE MEETING OF THE FLOWERS. 
A RECITATION. 


The flowers of many climates, 
That bloom all seasons through, 
Met in a stately garden, 
Bright with the morning dew, 
For praise and loving worship ; 
The Lord they came to meet, 
The box of precious ointment 
The Rose broke at his feet. 
The Passion Flower His symbols 
Wore fondly on her breast ; 
She spoke of self-denial 
And what might please Him best. 
The Morning-Glorives fragile, 
Like infants soon to go, 
Had dainty, toy-like trumpets 
And praised the Master so. 
‘* His word is like to honey,” 
The Clover testified, 
*« And all who trust His promise 
Shall in His love abide.” 
The Lilies said, ‘* We trust Him; 
We neither toil nor spin, 
And yet His house of beauty 
See how we enter in!” 
“ And let us follow Jesus,” 
The Star of Bethlehem said, 
And all the band of flowers 
Bent down with rev’rent head. 
The glad Sunflower answered, 
And little Daisies bright, 
And all the cousin Asters, 
* We follow toward the light!” 
“ We praise Him for the mountains,” 
The Alpine Roses cried ; 
“ We bless Him for the valleys,” 
The Violets replied. 
“We praise Him,” said the Airplant, 
For breath we never lack”’ ; 
* And for the rocks we praise Him,” 
The Lichens answered back. 
“* We praise God for the waters,” 
The gray Sea-mosses cried ; 
And all His snowy Lilies, 
Amen! Amen!” replied. 
“ And for the green, cool woodlands, 
We praise and thanks return,” 
Said Kalmias and Azalias, 
And graceful, feathery Fern. 
Hosanna in the highest!” 
The baby Bluets sang ; 
And little tembling Harebelis 
With softest music rang. 
“ The winter hath been bitter, 
The sunshine follows storm — 
Thanks for His loving kindness, 
The earth's great heart is warm,’— 
So said the Pilgrim Mayflower 
That cometh after snow, 
The humblest and the sweetest 
Of all the flowers that blow. 
“ Thank God for every weather, 
The sunshine and the wet,” 
Spoke out the cheerful Pansies 
And darling Mignonette. 
And when the sun descended, 
And the heavens were all aglow; 
And the little Morning-Glories 
Had faded lon: ago 
And all the bright Day Lilies 
Their love-watch ceased to keep; 


WHAT WE FIND IN NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 


We are indebted for the above beautiful cut to “ Youths’ Instructor,’ Battle Creek, Michigan. 


“ He giveth,” said the Poppies, 
* To His beloved, sleep.” 
The gray of evening deepened, 
The soft winds stirred the corn, 
When sudden in the garden 
Another flower was born. 
It was the Evening Primrose, 
Her sisters followed fast ; 
With perfumed lips they whispered, 
“ Thank God for night at last.” 


MAN AND DOG COMPARED. 


It isa poor sort of adog that hasn’t more soul than 
some men, and what is going to become of all that 
excess of soul? asks a writer. Is it going to lose itself 
in oblivion while the tricky, sensual, unfaithful man 
goes on and on forever? ‘Take the best man you can 
ag from average life; deprive him of speech, blight 

im with popular prejudice, let him go without food and 
water, hound him with a dog-catcher and a lasso, give 
evil-hearted boys the right to torment him, visit your 
wrath upon him every time he opens his mouth or frolics 
off with an old shoe or a discarded cap just to show the 
fun that’s in him; tie tin cans to his coat tails and club 
him if he manifests a proper resentment, and if you will 
show me as much of nobility, longsuffering, patience, 
forbearance and forgiveness left in that man’s soul after 
twenty-four hours of such a hfe as is manifested by the 
poorest little mongrel cur that trots the streets, 1 will 
draw you a sight draft for fifty dollars. Yes, sir; if 
there is going to be a heaven for some men there will be 
an immortality for all dogs. 

{If heaven is the reward of goodness dogs certainly 
deserve it more than men who torment and abuse them. 
—EDITOR.] 


GOOD LORD. GOOD DEVIL. 


It is related that the police in one of our 
cities picked up in the street one night a 
colored man, dead drunk, and putting him in 
a dark cell left him to sleep off the liquor. 

In the middle of the night he woke up, and 
finding himself in total darkness filled the 
Station House with cries of ‘‘Good Lord, 
Good Devil! Good Lord, Good Devil!”’ 

A policeman rushed to the cell and asked 
him what he was yelling that for, and he 
answered that ‘‘ he didn’t know whose hands he’d 
got into.” 

There are lots of people in this world trying 
to serve two masters. 

Among them we reckon those who are drawn 
to our fashionable churches by horses mutilated 


Jor life with their tails cut off, and who, while 


presumably praying inside for God’s mercy, 
compel their horses to stand outside in constant 
suffering from tight check-reins. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


When a man lives with God, his voice shall 
be as sweet as the murmur of: the brook and 
the rustle of the corn.—Emerson. 
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22 Our 


Dumb Animals. 


THE WEDDING. 


In the first chapter of volume 3d of a beauti- 
ful series of books, entitled ‘ Our Humble 
Friends,’ written by Dr. Gordon Stables, M. D., 
C. M. and R. N. (Royal Navy), recently pub- 
lished in England and sent to us by our good 
friend, Mrs. E. Phillips, of Culverden Castle, 
we find an interesting account of a young Eng- 
lish lady who insisted that her beautiful canary 
should stand on her shoulder while she was 
being married in an English church. To pre- 
vent accidents, a tiny gold band around the 
bird’s left leg was attached by a tiny chain to 
her brooch. 

The canary went through the ceremony, 
standing on her shoulder with perfect equanim- 
ity, and ‘‘no sooner had the solemn rites of the 
church made the happy pair one, than he burst 
out with a song of joyful melody.” 


OUR HUMBLE FRIENDS. 
By Dr. GORDON STABLES, of the Royal Navy. 


We find these three volumes not only inter- 
esting, but full of useful information, particularly 
in regard to the proper care and feeding of 
domestic animals, birds, etc. We presume 
they will be put on sale in America. We give 
the following quotations: 

“ Cats should always be fed and never left to find their 
own food.” 

‘« There may have been a hundred gods at the making 
of the universe.” 

“Impossible, my friend, because the universe is made 
on one plan, therefore, only one master mind could 
have created it.” 

“ Grass is a thing no dog can well be without.” 

In chapter 6o0f Vol. 3, the author gives some very 
interesting accounts of what seems to be a “second 
sight”’ which some dogs have seemed to possess, enabling 
them to anticipate the death of friends, etc. 

The author puts the dog highest in animal intelligence 
and vastly superior to man in patience, courage and 
Saithfulness in friendship, and adds, it is undeniable 
that a child who has a gentle, loving dog receives an 
—— of the heart that no books or teacher can 
supply. 

eé believes in the immortality of the higher grades of 
animals and cites various eminent men who have held 
the same view. As a physician he thinks the compan- 
ionship of dogs and other animals very beneficial to 
invalids and the sick; but the custom of overfeeding 
pet dogs and keeping them in the house he thinks ex- 
tremely cruel, a/so keeping dogs chained. He gives 
most interesting accounts of the ways in which animals 
and birds, when permitted to run about, doctor them- 
selves, using grass, mud, clay, herbs, etc.; how they 
deal with wounds, stop bleeding and sometimes 
perform amputations. He denounces the destruc- 
tion of our small and other birds for millinery pur- 
poses; says mice will detect adulterations of butter, 
refusing to touch the butterine, ete. The wonderful 
homing power of carrier pigeons and other birds which 
ily hundreds and thousands of miles constitutes one of 
the most interesting chapters. He tells of the power of 
seals to swim in their breeding season through a 
thousand miles of ocean to the little islands where they 
were born; and of the incredible distances which cats 
and dogs will travel to regain their homes. Fox hunt- 
ing, rabbit and hare hunting and deer hunting, as 
practised in England, he denounces as disgraceful to the 
civilization of this 19th century and unworthy to be the 
sport of any right-minded man. He urges parents and 
teachers to mercifully instruct children in natural 
history. 

As a sample of these books, we give his account of his 
first lesson in kindness to Gou’s lower creatures as 
follows : 

“To this day I remember my own first lesson in kind- 
ness to God’s creatures. I was barely five years of age. 
An aunt of mine, or it might have been my mother, 
bought me a toy in the shape of a wooden church. It 
had an east and west door and a steeple and all complete. 
It was a very delightful toy. Now, although I had never 
yet been to church, there was one not far away, and I 
used to listen to the singing from out of doors. 

So I began to think that my own little church was very 
incomplete without a parson and a congregation. 
This was a deficiency 1 determined at once to supply. 
So I caught a number of flies in the kitchen window, 
and put them in one by one through the east door. 

It will be observed that I was perfectly orthodox. 1 
was delighted with my congregation, because whenever 
I shook the church a little they all sang or buzzed. Of 
course you do not have to shake a real church to make 
the congregation sing, but that does not matter. The 
same day in the garden I found a beautiful, large black 
beetle, and at once took him as parson, and I put him in 
at ihe west door. After a certain time I opened the 
door, and was overjoyed to see my congregation all come 
walking out,in the most orderly manner imaginable, 
and go home to dinner, and even the parson himself 
came out at last just as a parson would. Well, there was 
no great harm in this, for I did not hurt the flies, and I 
even let the parson go about his business, because there 
were plenty more of the same sort in the garden. But 
the cruelty was to come. My uncle took me for a long 
walk one day, and showed me a great many pretty trees, 
and flowers also, but when he stopped to gossip with a 
neighbor for a short time, I went off by myself in search 
of adventure. I remember coming to a pond, and as I 
stood on the brink admiring the movements of the 
pretty, wee, glittering boatmen beetles that danced and 


glanced on the surface of the water, something darted 
up into the air with a loud whir! And such a lovely 
something I had never seen in my life before! It was 
half as long as an ordinary penholder, with gauzy tern 
and a body of the most charming blue color with bright 
metallic sheen. The creature was a dragon fly. I at 
once jumped to the conclusion that life would be no 
longer worth living unless I became possessed of that 
beautiful animal. Using all the wiles of a cat or a 
Comanche Indian, to my intense joy I succeeded at last 
in stalking it down and ca turing it with my cap. 
What a prize! How happy I was! I called him an 
angel fly, and decided that he should live permanently 
in my church, and be fed on sugar. 

My uncle undertook to convey my treasure safely 
home. But did he? Alas! no. He put it in his coat 
pocket, but forgot all about it,so that when I ran and 

ot my church and asked him for my angel fly, he pro- 
duced it dead, crushed and broken. 

In my bitter grief my dear mother tried to console me, 
but at the same time took occasion to point out to me 
that I had done wrong to catch the dragon fly at all, be- 
cause God had made it, had given it life, so that it 
became part and parcel of the joy of that bright June 
day. So I dried my tears and sat down to nurse my 
church and think. 


A TRUE BALLAD OF THE WAR. 


The lines of fateful war were set 
In battle’s grim array, 

And ceaseless fell the shot and shell 
Through all the ghastly day. 

On either side the army stretched 
Along the meadows green ; 

And broad and white, from left to right, 
The roadway wound between. 


The air was blind with throbbing heat, 
And, as the sun rose higher, 
The summer blue of Heaven shone through 
A haze of tropic fire. 
The curving road was darked with gore, 
And every upturned clod 
Was stained with blood, whose livid flood 
Soaked all the grassy sod. 
The shrieks and groans of dying men 
Rang through the tumult’s roar, 
Till one whose ear was forced to hear 
Their cries could bear no more. 
He rushed to where the general stood : 
“T crave your leave to bring, 
For men who die in agony, 
Water from yonder spring. 
“They moan and shriek with maddening thirst, 
They writhe in their despair, 
While I might take the draught to slake 
The torture that they bear.” 
“ Nay, Sergeant Kirkland, you will get 
A bullet through your head : 
And, foolish lad, you will but add 
Another to the dead.” 
** Not so; 1 pray you let me go 
Without a word of chafe, 
For God, whose care is everywhere, 
I think will keep me safe.” 
“Why will you ask my leave to go, 
When not a living man 
Could meet the strife secure of life, 
But He may keep who can—?” 
He sprang with fiery haste away, 
But in a moment more 
The stalwart form, all flushed and warm, 
Was back within the door. 
He flung a handkerchief abroad: 
* Have I your leave to wave 
This signal white, amid the fight, 
As sign I come to save? 
* No, no!” the general shook his head, 
Betwixt a sigh and groan; 
“You chooséto go, brave fellow, su 
The risk must be your own!” 
The thundering guns still rent the air, 
The battle raged as hot, 
And all around the sodden ground 
Was ploughed with hissing shot. 
Yet straight between the belching lines, 
Leaping the roadside wall, 
Right through the clang the sergeant sprang, 
And dared to face it all. 
In either steadfast hand he held 
A brifmming water-can, 
Which, through the crash and cannon flash, 
He bore from man to man. 
With blessed draughts the fainting soul 
He roused to life again, 
And parting lips were soothed with sips 
That dull the stress of pain. 
He raised the dying to his knee 
From off the weltering sod, 
And with a word none other heard 
Dismissed his soul to God. 
It mattered not, as on he moved, 
Where dead and wounded lay, 
If, tried and true, they wore the blue, 
Or, true and tried, the gray. 
And as to many a gasping mouth 
He held a full canteen, : 
His hurrying form amid the storm 
Of raking shot was seen. 
A gradual lull hushed down the roar, 
A pause fell on the strife, 
As though it were a wrong to dare 
To touch so charmed a life. 


And slow and slower boomed the guns 
Along each watching line, 

As to and fro they saw him go 
On errand so divine. 


And when the sultry hours were passed, 
And, ’mid the wounded, none 

Had missed unquaffed the healing draught, 
And Kirkland’s work was done, 


A shout that rent the very heavens 

From either army rang, 
As o’er the wall, alert and tall, 

The sergeant lightly sprang. 
And not aman among the ranks, 

Who saw the odds he braved, 
In blue and gray, but seemed to say: 
“ Thank God that he is saved!” 

—MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


A MAPLE TREE. 


We are glad to learn from Miss Loraine P. Bucklin, of 
Providence, that the “* Anthony Band of Mercy,” named 
after U. S. Senator Anthony, and numbering 114 boys 
and girls, has done us the honor to plant a maple tree in 
their school-yard, and give it our name. 


Our American Humane Education Society ”’ 
now issues a beautiful cloth-bound volume of 
our Autobiographical Sketches,’’ suitable for 
libraries, etc., which is sold at our offices for 
20 cents, and sent by mail for 25 cents. The 
paper-bound edition is six cents at our offices, and 
ten cents when sent by mail. 

—_- 


HOW COULD YOU USE IT? 


If you had for your American Humane Edu- 
cation Society, like some of our denomina- 
tional missionary societies, half a million of 
dollars a year, Mr. Angell, how could you use 
it? 

Answer: If it is a good thing to employ one 
missionary, it is a better to employ twenty. 

If it is a good thing to form ten thousand 
‘Bands of Mercy,’ itis a better to forma hundred 
thousand. 

If itis a good thing to send “Black Beauty” 
into ten thousand schools and a million homes, 
it is a better to send it into the schools and 
homes of all civilized nations. 

If it is a good thing to print and distribute 
monthly forty thousand copies of ‘* Our Dumb 
Animals,” it is a better to print and distribute 
two hundred and forty thousand. 

We should be glad to send it gratuitously every 
month to every clergyman, school superintendent, 
and teacher in America. 

If it is a good thing, through our humane 
literature and the many plans we have adopted, 
to reach a portion of our colleges, schools, and 
homes, it is a better to reach all of them, and 
carry humane education for the prevention of 
every form of cruelty over our entire North and 
South American continents, and, so far as 
possible, around the world. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


— 


HOW ANIMALS BEAR PAIN. 


One of the most pathetic things is the manner in which 
the animal kingdom endures suffering, says a writer in 
the Florida Times-Union. Take horses, for instance, in 
battle, and, after the first shock of a wound, they make 
nosound. They bear the ee with mute endurance, and 
if at night you hear a wild groan from the battlefield, it 
comes from their loneliness and loss of that human com- 
panionship which seems absolutely indispensable to 
the comfort of domesticated animals. 

The dog will carry a broken leg for days wistfully but 
uncomplainingly. The cat, stricken with club or stone, 
or caught in some trap from which it gnaws its way to 
freedom, crawls to some secret place and bears in silence 
pain which we could not endure. Sheep and other cat- 
tle meet the thrust of the butcher’s knife without a 
sound, and even common poultry endure intense agony 
without complaint. 

The dove, shot unto death, flies to some far-off bough, 
and as it dies the silence is unbroken save by the patter 
on the leaves of its own life blood. The wounded deer 
speeds to some thick brake, and in pitiful submission 
waits for death. 


NATE FOUND ASLEEP. 


In the store of the Lovell Arms Company, on Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, are two pet cats, one named Nate, 
and the other Peter. The other night the watchman was 
enjoying his “ off hour” in an upper part of the build- 
ing, when Peter came to him and began gently clawing 
his trousers. The watchman got up from his chair to 
play with him, when Peter walked out of the room, con- 
stantly looking backward as if entreating the watchman 
to follow. He led the way down three flights of stairs to 
the street floor, and then climbed up and put his paw on 
a drawer which was closed. The watchman curiously 
opened the drawer, half expecting to find a rat, but 
there, to his surprise, was Nate, who had been shut in 
the drawer while asleep.—Boston Journal. 


IN MEMORY OF MY CAT JIM. 


A. L. Baker of Bosten gives our Mass. P. C. A.a legacy 
of $500, in memory of “ My cat Jim.” 
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Dumb Animals. 


GOOD, BUT WE CAN- 
NOT USE THEM. 


We are overwhelmed at 
times with manuscripts 
whose writers want them 
published by our ‘‘Ameri- 
can Humane Education 
Society,’ or in ‘Our Dumb 
Animals.” 

We are compelled to 
answer that we cannot 
publish one thing in fifty 
that comes to our table. 

Every dollar of our 
* American Humane Edu- 
cation Society’s’’ money 
must be put where it will 
count the most. 

Many papers and maga- 
zines are filled with good 
enough stories and po- 
ems, the reading of which 
produces no practical re- 
sults. 

We cannot use them 
in Our Dumb Animals,” 
which goes not only to 
nearly all the educated 
and most influential men 
of our own State, but 
every month to about ten 
thousand American edit- 
ors, and every other month 
to every editor in North 
America north of Mexico, 
because we must keep our 
little paper up to the high 
standard which will lead 
every intelligent person 
who reads one number to 
want to read the next. 


“This engine style of 
doing wears us out faster 
than any other kind.” 

—From Black Beauty. 


OUR TEAMSTERS. 

{One of our teachers sent usa letter from which we 
take the following] : — 

“There had been a shower and there were some pools 
of water between the paving stones. There were many 
teams passing by of various kinds, when a little English 
sparrow flew down to one of these pools to take a bath. 

ne team passed and turned out for the sparrow, the 
second and third did the same, leaving the middle of 
the street to the sparrow. 

“This is a simple story, but it shows the humanity of 
some of our teamsters.” 

[How does this compare with the Docktail Cavalry? — 
EDITOR.) 


ASKED FOR AID. 


As a Pennsylvania farmer was passing through a 
patch of wood last summer a hen partridge fluttered up 
and ran between his feet. It was such a strange thing 
for so wild a bird to do that the farmer thought the 
partridge was blind. So he stooped over to pick her up, 
and then he found she wasn’t blind at all, for just as he 
was about to grasp her she darted toward the brush 
heap from which he had seen her emerge, stopped at the 
edge of it and looked back. 

Presently she ran at the man again, with her wings 
down, clucking constantly and appearing to be in great 
distress about something. The farmer walked to the 
edge of the copse,and the partridge flew ahead and 
alighted on the ground two or three rods beyond, wing- 
ing her way back again when she saw he was not moving. 
She repeated these manceuvres until she led him to a 
hemlock tree, and there, in a liftle curve made by the 
roots, he saw a nest full of eggs. At the same time he 
saw a black snake in the act of swallowing one of the 
eggs, and understood the reason for the partridge’s 
actions. 

He hunted up a club and killed the snake, relates 
Golden Days. As soon as the partridge saw that the 
snake was motionless she ceased her noise and hid in 
the bushes. The man went away, and in a half an hour 
crept near enough to the tree to see the partridge sitting 
on the nest as though nothing had happened. 


TWO CROWS. 


The crow has always been considered a wise bird, but 
we have never seen a better evidence of it than an 
account of two crows in “ The Christian Weekly.” 

A dog was gnawing a bone. The crows wanted it. 
After trying in vain various plans to get it, they held a 
consultation. One got behind the dog and gave his tail 
asharp bite, The dog turned to attack the crow, and 
the other one seized the bone and both flew away with 
it. The account ends thus: You never saw a dog wear 
a look of such abject humiliation as did Jack when he 
recognized how he had been fooled. 


MARBLEHEAD HARBOR. 


THE COAST-GUARD. 


Do you wonder what I am seeing 
In the heart of the fire aglow, 
Like cliffs in the golden sunset, 
With a summer sea below? 
I see, away to the eastward, 
The line of a storm-beat coast, 
And I hear the tread of the hurrying waves, 
Like the tramp of a mailed host. 


And up and down in the darkness, 
And over the frozen sand, 
I see the men of the coast-guard 
Pacing along the strand, 
Beaten by storm and tempest, 
And drenched by the pelting rain, 
From the shores of Carolina 
To the wind-swept bays of Maine. 


No matter what storms are raging, 
No matter how wild the night, 

The gleam of their swinging lanterns 
Shines out with a friendly light. 

And many a shipwrecked sailor 
Thanks God, with his gasping breath, 

For the sturdy arms of the coast-guard, 
That drew him away from death. 


And so, when the wind is wailing, 
And the air grows dim with sleet, 

I think of the fearless watchers 
Pacing along their beat. 

I think of a wreck, fast breaking 
In the surf of a rocky shore, 

And the life-boat leaping onward 
To the stroke of the bending oar. 


I hear the shouts of the sailor, 
The boom of the frozen sail, 
And the creak of the icy halyards 
Straining against the gale. 
* Courage!” the captain trumpets, 
“They are sending help from the land!” 
God bless the men of the coast-guard, 
And hold their lives in His hand! 
— St. Nicholas. 


EDITORS, HORSE BREEDERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TIONS AND DOCKING. 


We most respectfully but earnestly ask the 
about twenty thousand editors who will receive 
this paper to use their influence with all 
Horse-Breeding Associations’? to effectually 
stop the life mutilation of American horses by 
docking, by adopting a rule that no prize shall 
be awarded to a mutilated horse. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
A TRUE STORY. 


A gentleman in Meaford, Ontario, told me that when 
a boy at home, he used to be greatly amused with the 
—* stories of an old man called Nehemiah, or 
*Miah. 

*Miah would come to the house, take be his station in 
the kitchen, then the children of the family would gather 
round him for a tale of the woods. *Miah was a great 
mimic, and would accompany his stories with appro- 
priate gestures. Upon one occasion, he told the boys 
that he went into the woods, not with his gun, but with 
hands in his pockets, just strolling about for a lark. 
There was a light snow on the ground, and he soon came 
upon the recent tracks of a fox. Near by was an up- 
rooted tree, its roots stuck up high inair. ’Miah crept 
(and here he dropped down on the kitchen floor, and 
showed the boys how he went) behind the roots, and 
began to chirp and squeak like a mouse. Now a nice 
sagem young mouse is a dainty morsel for a fox, anc 

y and by ’Miah saw Mr. Fox eoming back. ’Miah 
showed the children how the fox came, trotting nimbly 
along, then stopping to listen, turning his head wisely 
from side to side,and holding up one paw. To see 
’Miah on hands and knees, going across the kitchen, and 
snuftfing the air, always convulsed the children. He 
would be fox and mouse alternately. The mouse would 
squeak, the fox would advance. Finally, Mr. Fox crept 
lightly up the tree trunk, and looked over. Probably his 
mouth was opening to receive the mouse, when ’Miah 
opened his mouth, and sprang up with a terrific yell. 
The astounded fox fell over and over on the ground as if 
he were shot. ’Miah always vowed that it took that fox 
several seconds to recover himself enough to run away. 

And then he looked so sheepish. A trick had been 
played on him! ’*Miah sat on the ground and laughed 
and laughed. He always assured the children that he 
had twice as much fun as he would have had, if he had 
taken his gun and shot the fox.— Marshall Saunders, 


GIRARD COLLEGE, PHILADELPHIA. 


We are much pleased to receive from W. Atlee Smith, 
President of a‘ Band of Mercy” in * Girard College,’ 
an interesting letter, in which we find the following : 

“T have read in “ Our Dumb Animals” that your 
birthday is on the 5th of June. I have not thought of 
anything to give you yet, but will be sure to fry you 
something. Hoping that you may live your full length 
of time, and your heart and words extend to every part 
of the world, __ Lam, very respectfully, 


MELROSE, June 6th, 1892. 


PRESIDENT ANGELL: 

Dear Sir, — May 18th, at 3.15 A.M., the Saint Bernard 
dog of Mr. E. H. Moore of Melrose awoke his sleepin; 
keeper just in time to save the lives of four horses w 
two cows. 


A, J. BURNETT. 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF | 


THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


child 
every 


I answer: To teach and lead every | word, 


and older person to seize | make some other human being or 


| 
a kind | some dumb creature happier. 
or do a kind act that will | 


opportunity fo say 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY. 


12992 Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Glenwood Band. 
P., Maude Frost. 
12993 Nobscot, Mass. 
Angell Band. 
P., Alice Shaw. 
12994 Dutton, Mich. 
Carrie Band. 
P., Mrs. Kate Peck. 
12995 Pearlie Band. 
P., John Watson. 
12996 Providence, R. I. 


Chalkstone Ave. Band, No. 2. 


P., Miss H.S. Bowen. 


12997 Chalkstone Ave. Band, No. 3. 


.» Miss I. A. Howard. 
12998 Weazie Band. 
P., Ellen Le Garde. 

12999 Elinw ood Band. 

P., E. Stewart Weston. 

13000 Geneva, 
Do and ‘Dare Band. 
P., Katharine H. Lovett. 

Lon: fellow Band. 

‘Thomas McPherson. 

13002 New Albany, Ind. 
Albany Band. 

P., Miss Essie Cuppy. 

13003 Mendota, Ill. 

L. T. L. Band. 
P., Frances E. Wintrode. 

13004 New Albany, Ind. 
Culbertson ‘Band. 

P., Lewis Lulsemerer. 

13005 Miller Band. 

P., Emma Miller. 

13006 Spring Band. 

, Fred Frey. 

13007 Cassopolis, Mich. 
Public Schools. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., George M. Fisk. 

13008 Lily Band. 

P., Alice Sturgis. 

13009 Rose Band. 

P., Effie Vining. 

13010 Tulip Band. 

P., Alice Brown. 

13011 V iolet Band. 

P., Mrs. Nichols. 

13012 May tiower Band. 

, Fanchon Stockdale. 

13013 Band. 

P., Leah Spencer. 

13014 Daisy Band. 

P., Nettie Hinman. 

13015 Rosebud Band. 

P., Birdie Webb. 

13016 Niles, Mich. 

Public Schools. 
Excelsior Band. 
P.,3.D. Schiller. 

13017 Longfellow Band. 
P., L. H. Stewart. 

13018 Whittier Band. 

P., W.L. Taylor. 

13019 Lily Band. 

P., Eftie Dicky. 

13020 Rose Band. 

P., Belle Smith. 

13021 Violet Band. 

P., Mary Allen. 

13022 Pansy Band. - 

P., Julia Smith. 
13023 Maytiower Band. 
P., Ella Gantis. 

13024 Vii Try Band. 

, Lola Taggart. 

13025 Hel ying Hand Band. 
P., Laura Chipman. 

13026 Buttercups Band. 
P., Clara Smith. 

13027 Sunbeam Band. 

P., Ella Champion. 

13028 Hope Band. 

P., Adele Smith. 

13029 Star Band. 

P., Sarah Machin. 

13030 Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Kate Johnson. 

13031 Never Fail Band. 

P., Ella Tibbitts. 

13032 Willing Workers Band. 
P., Zora Howe. 

13033 Daisy Band. 

P., Alice Corell. 

13034 Pink Band. 

P., Julia Bailey. 

13035 Niles, Mich. 
Catholic School. 
Lily Band. 

P., Sister William. 

13036 Rose Band. 

P., Mary Cowan. 

13037 Violet Band. 

P., Sister Mary. 

13038 Pansy Band. 

P., Sister Silence. 

13039 Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Public Schools. 
Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Eliza C. Ladd. 

13040 Lily Band. 

P., Anna D. Robinson. 


13041 Rose Band. 
P., Abbie A. Pond. 
13042 Violet Band. 
P., Clara G. Plympton. 
13043 May flower Band. 
P., Emily J. Eldridge. 
13044 Daisy Band. 
P., Celia L. Burke. 
13045 Pansy Band. 
P., Wilhelmine L. Bender. 
13046 Rosebud Band. 
P., Carrie Baxter. 
13047 Busy Bee Band. 
P., Maggie T. McDivitt. 
13048 Golden Rule Band. 
P., Mary Mulholland. 
13049 I'll Try Band. 
P., Gertrude F. Hamilton. 
13050 Never Faii Band. 
P., Emily E. Lutz. 
13051 Willing Workers Band. 
P., Emily Gundert. 
13052 Sunbeani Band. 
, Augusta W. Walter. 
13053 Band. 
P., Melinda K. Mogk. 
13054 Hand Band. 
lle K. Edson. 
13055 W ide Awake Band. 
P., Sarah G. Come. 
13056 Star Band. 
P., Elizabeth J. Cowan. 
13057 Hope Band. 
P., Clara Woodman. 
13058 Busy Workers Band. 
P., Annette L. Ailes. 
13059 George Washington Band. 
P., Eva Leonard. 
13060 Lincoln Band. 
P., Julia A. Howard. 
13051 Tube Rose Band. 
P., Minnie A. Drake. 
13062 Buttercups Band. 
P., Eugenia Mogk. 
13063 Longfellow Band. 
P., Mattie E. Goodale. 
13064 Tulip Band. 
P., Charlotte L. Millard. 
13065 Pink Band. 
P., Alice L. Treadwell. 
13066 Canary Band. 
P., Hattie V. Haviland. 
13067 Hyacinth Band. 
P., Adda C. Jewell. 
13068 Robin Band. 
P., Ella 8. Wright. 
13069 Bluebird Band. 
P., Mattie Comwell. 
13070 Excelsior Band. 
P., Walter S. Perry. 
13071 High School. 
Henry Bergh Band. 
, J.C. Pattingill. 
13072 Audubon Band. 
. Chute. 
13073 G.'T. ‘Angell Band. 
P., Levi D. Wines. 
13074 Geranium Band. 
P., Alice Porter. 
13075 Touch-me-not Band. 
Mary E. Hunt. 
13076 Goldenrod Band. 
P., Mary E. Dickey. 
13077 Thoreau Band. 
P., Fred. C. Clark. 
13078 U. "8. Grant Band. 
P., Louis P. Jocelyn. 
13079 Garfield Band. 
P., Wm. W. Eagan. 
13080 Lincoln Band. 
P., Callie H. Trueblood. 
13081 Never Fail Band. 
McCleuahan. 
13082 Henry € ‘lay Band. 
P., Grace Taylor. 
13083 Clover Leaf Band. 
P., Sara Whedon. 
13084 Morning Star Band. 
P., J. Montgomery. 
13085 Lafayette Band. 
P., Anna H. Adams. 


13086 St. Thomas Catholic School. 


Try Band. 
P., Sister Aurelia. 
13087 Never Fail Band. 
P., Sister Xaveria. 
13088 Willing Workers Band. 
P., Sister Egidia. 
13089 Helping Hand Band. 
P., Sister Elizabeth. 


“13090 Pansy Band. 


P., Sister Honarina. 
13091 Daisy Band. 
P., Miss Kennedy. 


13092 Zion Luth. Catholic School. 


Sunshine Band. 
P., Louis Boes. 
13093 Bethlehem Evan. School. 
Sunbeam Band. 
P., Fred Fischer. 
13094 Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Public Schools. 
Rule Band. 
, M. A. Whitney. 
13095 Lngieliow Band. 
J. R. Sherrick. 


13096 Whittier Band. 
P., De Forest Rose. 
13097 Goldsmith Band. 
; Fanny E. Gray. 
13098 Forget-ine- not Band. 
, Kate Landfair. 
13099 Lily Band. 
P., Clara Dole. 
13100 Rose Band. 
P., Emma MeNeil. 
13101 Tulip Band. 
orey Honey. 
13102 Violet Band. 
P., Nellie Loomis. 
13103 Pansy Band. 
P., Retta Mann. 
13104 Daisy Band. 
P., Mrs. Lockwood. 
13105 Buttercups Band. 
P., Anna Towner. 
13106 Rosebud Band. 
P., Carrie Higbee. 
13107 Busy Bee Band. 
P., Mabel Levens. 
13108 Try Band. 
P., Lutie Dinsmore. 
13109 Never Fail Band. 
P., Anna Judd. 
13110 Sunbeam Band. 
P., Belle Pierson. 
13111 Rosebud Band. 
P., Carrie Steffy. 
13112 Sunshine Band. 
P., Lizzie Gordon. 
13113 Lincoln Band. 
P., Melvin Case. 
13114 bat Awake Band. 
M. Foote. 


George Washington Band. 

P., Austin George. 
13116 Lincoln Band. 

P., Mrs. W. F. Lewis. 
13117 Band. 

P., Nina C. Vandewalker. 
13118 Rosebud Band. 

P., Lillian Crawford. 
13119 Hel ving Hand Band. 

P., Maude E. Cannell. 
13120 Newport, Ky. 

L. T. L. Band. 

P., Anna B. Morgan. 
13121 Cortland, N. Y. 

Co. A, L. T. L. Band. 

P., Mrs. James §S. Squires. 
13122 Buffalo, 


P., Henry Krieger. 
13123 Dutton, Mich. 

Eddie Band. 

P., Mrs. Mary Woodward. 
13124 Providence, 


P., Miss M. G. Cooney. 
13125 Olneyville, R. I. 

Union Band. 

P., Mrs. T. F. Irons. 
13126 Daisy Band. 

P., Miss S. T. Bartley. 
13127 Violet Band. 

P., Miss C. O. Keefe. 
13128 Watchful Band. 

P., Miss A. C. Gormley. 
13129 New Albany, Ind. 

Albany Band. 

P., Eva 

13130 Providence Band. 

P., Herbert Deirking. 
13131 Cortland, N.Y. 

Co. B, L. T. L. Band. 

Ps Mrs. James 8S. Squires. 
13132 Woodlawn, Ala. 

Woodlawn Band. 


13133 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The Faithful Band. 
P., Paris Jameson. 
43134 Providence, R. I. 
The Life Savers Band. 
P., Miss M. P. Pearce. 
13135 Sterling, Kansas. 
Sterling Band. 
P., Ralph Hanenkratt. 
13136 Dutton, Mich. 
Martin Band. 
P., Mrs. Lilly Haynes. 
13137 Howell, Mich. 
Public Schools. 
9 Rule Band. 
, W. H. Hawkes. 
13138 fh fellow Band. 
P., Jennie 
13139 Til Try Band. 
P., Mr. Miller. 
13140 Willing Workers Band. 
P., Rose Miller. 
13141 Forget-1he-not Band. 
P., Aggie Kerns. 
13142 Pansy Band. 
P., Mattie Kerns. 
13143 Daisy Band. 
-, Belle Holt. 
13144 Lily Band. 
P., Frane Blackman. 
13145 Rosebud Band. 
P., Cora Monroe. 


E. 
13115 ‘ilch, State Normal School. 


Chalkstone Av. Band, No. 4.) 


13146 Busy Bee Band. 
, Elizabeth Clark. 
13147 Helping Ha Hand Band. 
ulia Beal. 
13148 Busy Workers Band. 
P., Lucy Naylor. 
| 13149 Wide Awake Band. 
P., Fannie Huntington. 
13150 Sunbeam Band. 
| , Linda Melendy. 
| 13151 Littie Helpers Band. 
| P., Ada Farnsworth. 
13152 Lansing, Mich. 
| Boys’ Reform School. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., A. Thompson. 
13153 Never Fail Band. 
| »., E. J. Brown. 
| 13154 Try Band. 
| , Miss Esler. 
13155 Wining Workers Band. 
P., Miss Orr. 


| 13156 George W on Band. 


| P.. Miss Addis. 
| 13157 Lincoln Band. 
| P., Mrs. Timmerman. 
| 13158 bag Awake Band. 
, H. T. Campbell. 
| 13159 Hel ving Hand Band. 
| . E. Robertson. 
13160 Band. 
P., W. B. Crawford. 

13161 Star Band. 
| P., Mrs. Brown. 
| 13162 my Workers Band. 
| yrus Bird. 

| 13163 Pibiie Schools. 
| Excelsior Band. 

} P., W. H. Cheever. 
13164 Golden Rule Band. 
P., Allie Barr. 

| 13165 Henry Bergh Band. 

| P., Wm. M. Wheeler. 

| 13166 G. T. Angell Band. 

| P., Libbie McNeil. 

| 13167 Longfellow Band. 

| P., Ida M. Robins. 
13168 Whittier Band. 

P., Gertrude T. Breed. 


| 13169 George Washington Band. 


| P., Adella L. Sloan. 
13170 Lincoln Band. 
P., Florence L. Elms. 
13171 Never Fail Band. 
P., W. T. Seed. 
| 13172 Tl Try Band. 


Public School Humane Band | _. P., Charles Everett. 


13173 Busy Workers Band. 
P., Kate D. Wiltsie. 
| 13174 Helping Hand Band. 
| P., Melva King. 
| 13175 Wide Awake Band. 
P., Alice F. Carrier. 
| 13176 Lily Band. 
| P., Sallie M. Barker. 
| 13177 ba iolet Band. 
| , Kate L. Ryan. 
13178 Band. 
| , Zayde Spencer. 
| 13179 May flower Band. 
P., Emily Camp. 
13180 Tube Rose Band. 
, Lizzie H. Trefry. 
13181 v verbena Band. 
, Alice M. Wolcutt. 
13182 Band. 
| Lulu Bennett. 
| 13183 Ww hite Rose Band. 
| , Margaret M. Waller. 
13184 Witltas Workers Band. 
P., Winnie Ware. 
| 13185 Pink Band. 
P., Mary Kittle. 


P.,Major D.H. Montgomery | 13186 Helpers Band. 


| , Rectina Woodford. 
13187 Band. 
| P., Julia E. Jordan. 
13188 Pansy Band. 
| P., Edna F. Waldo. 
| 13189 Daisy Band. 
P., Jessie L. Robson. 
13190 Band. 
, Hannah M. McHenry. 
| 13191 Riis Bee Band. 
| ., Jennie M. Tibbitts. 
| 13192 inc Beauty Band. 
| , Mrs. A. D. Hickey. 
| 13193 Siow bail Band. 
| , Effie B. Beech. 
| 13194 Band. 
P., Nellie G. Jordan. 
13195 Morning Glory Band. 
P., Maude E. Hickey. 
13196 Canary Band. 
, Mrs. Frank Seage. 
| 13197 Rosebud Band. 
P., G. A. Hasty. 
13198 Oriole Band. 
P., Lizzie E. Young. 
13199 Nightingale Band. 
P., Arma E. 
| 13200 Canary Band. 
P., da M. Huston. 
| 13201 Bluebird Band. 
P., Mabel E. Sears. 
13202 Robin Band. 
P., Mary T. Shaffer. 


13203 I'll Try Band, No. 2. 
P., Mrs. Bessie Hilligas. 
13204 Busy Workers Band, No. 2. 
P., Lettie I. Foster. 
13205 Goldenrod Band. 
P., Mary I. Williams. 
13206 Clover-leaf Band. 
P., Emma L. Kilbourne. 
13207 May flower Band. 
P., Hattie E. Way. 
13208 Rosebud Band, No. 2. 
P., ida D. Ewer. 
13209 Busy Bee Band, No. 2. 
P., Bessie A. Stephenson. 
13210 Golden Rule Band. 
P., Grace E. Huston. 
tees Pansy Band. 
. Cora E. Hoes. 
| | s3012 Daisy Band. 
, Florence C. Fox. 
| 13213 Forget-me-not Band. 
| » Minnie L. 
| 13214 Lansing, Mic 
| St. Mary’ q Catholic School. 
| 
} 


Lily Band 
P., Sister Mary Cornelia. 
13215 Rose Band. 
P., Sister Mary Thomassen. 
| 13216 Band. 
| , Sister Mary Martin. 
| 13217 Violet Band. 
P., Sister Angelica. 
13218 Pansy Band 
, Sister Mary Letitia. 
13219 eh... for the Blind. 
Try Band. 
P., John Fanning. 
13220 Golden Rule Band. 
P., Miss Anna Cross. 
13221 Never Fail Band. 
P., Eva Andrews. 
13222 Workers Band. 
cta Shattuc. 
13223 Hetping Hand Band. 
| irs. J. H. Bartley. 
| 13224 Zanesville, Ohio. 
} Zanesville Band. 
| P., Robert J. King. 
| 18225 Tobias, Neb. 
Crystal Lake Band. 
P., Lonnie Bamer. 
| 13226 Chauncy, Mich. 
| Working Band. 
} P., Wm. Waite. 
| 13227 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Union School. 


Excelsior Band. 
| P., Orr Schurtz. 
3228 G. T. Angell Band. 
| P., Cairie L. Paine. 
229 Longfellow Band. 
P., Margaret Dubridge. 
| 13230 Lay Band. 
| , Annette Richards. 
| 13231 Band. 
} P., Marion L. Jennings. 
| 13232 Violet Band 
| »G.O. Dillin ham. 
| 13233 
P., Alice A. Parker. 
13234 Pansy Band. 
P., Helen M. Patrick. 
13235 Mayflower Band. 
P., Lillian M. Burden. 
13236 Lilac Band. 
P., Marilla C. Wooster. 
13237 Verbena Band. 
P., Phila L. Hamilton. 
13238 Buttercups Band. 
P., Abbie M. Bush. 
13239 Morning Glory Band. 
P., Lillian Godfrey. 
13240 Daisy Band. 
P., Emma Rosenberg. 
13241 Tulip Band. 
P., Frances Vanburn. 
13242 Rosebud Band. 
P., Jennie C. 
13243 Busy Bee Band. 
ary Van Riper. 
13244 Robin Band. 
P., Anna Rose. 
13245 Band. 
, Jennie A. Emery. 
13246 Dove Band. 
, Christine C. Wilson. 
13247 Star, Band. 
Clara C. Greene. 
13248 Sunshine Band. 
P., Margaret English. 


13249 Henry Street School. 


Daisy Band. 

P., Ella P. Stephenson. 
13250 Lily Band. 

P., Bertha Patten. 
13251 Violet Band. 

P., Edith K. Boynton. 
13252 Vii Try Band. 

P., Georgie L. Orcutt. 
13253 Willing Workers Band. 

P., Cornelia E. Newton. 
13254 Helping Hand Band. 

P., Annie H. Read. 
13255 Pansy Band. 

P., Lizzie R. Hanchet. 
13256 Rosebud Band 


P., Mary E. Kerr. 
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13257 East St. School. 
Pansy 
Libbie Pierce. 
13258 Wide 
a ophie Sprague. 
13259 I'll Try B: Band. 
P., Maggie Markie. 
13260 ~~ Band. 
Ivy Slayton. 
13261 Lily Band. 
P., Clara Orth. 
13262 Robin Band. 
P., Julia E. Goodman. 
13263 Canary Band. 
P., Winnifred Martine. 
13264 Helping Hand Band. 
P., Anna L. Kinney 
13265 Daisy Band. 
, Mary F. Keller. 
13266 Rosebud Band. 
P., Cora J. Steiner. 
13267 Wealthy Ave. School. 
Band. 
, Mary L. Berkey. 
13268 Band. 
P., Lettie B. Adams. 
13269 Daisy Band. 
Davenport. 
13270 Lily Band 
P., Carrie ‘M. Oliver. 
13271 Rose Band. 
, R. Eleanor Griffin. 
13272 Violet Band. 
Gertrude A. Boynton. 
13273 North Tonia St. School. 
Busy Bee Band. 
P., Mary R. Roche. 
13274 Rosebud Band. 
P., Elizabeth Smith. 
13275 Dais Famed Band. 


13276 Band. 
P., Fannie Daniels. 
13277 Sunbeam Band. 
P., Julia Bowin. 
13278 Awake Band. 
, Ada Weston. 
13279 Goes Rule Band. 
P., Jessie Thomas. 
13280 Helping Hand Band. 
P., Elizabeth Moloney. 
13281 Sunshine Band. 
, Kate M. Pinney. 
13282 Never Fail Band. 
, Clara A. Roop. 
13283 Willing Workers Band . 
P., Annie E. Bettes. 
13284 I'll Try Band. 
P., Hattie Ferguson. 
13285 Madison Ave. School. 
Pansy Band. 
P., Hattie M. Bailey. 
13286 Willing Workers Band. 
, M. Orinda Barkley. 
13287 Til Try Band. 
, Helen R. Gardner. 
13288 Never Fail Band. 
, Florence Ames. 
13289 Hand Band. 
P., Stella C. Laraway. 
13290 Wide Awake Band. 
P., Annie A. Pollard. 
13291 Golden Rule Band. 
P., Florence L. E. Doyle. 
13292 Band. 
a Bishop. 
13293 Lily Tend. 
P., Catherine F. Smith. 
13294 Daisy Band. 
P., Georgia Shear. 
13295 Violet Band. 
P., Ella Turner. 
13296 Rose Band. 
P., Jennie Reily. 
13297 Coit Ave. School. 
Rosebud Band. 
P., Georgia Bacon. 
13298 George Washington Band 
P., Louise M. Kinney. 
13299 Pansy Band. 
P., Fannie §. Kief. 
13300 Daisy Band. 
ary Eaton. 
13301 School. 
— Band. 
, Wm. A. Greesou. 
13302 Golden Rule Band. 
Anna M. Clark. 
13303 Lily Band. 
P., Cornelia Hulst. 
13304 Tulip Band. 
P., Carolyn Parrish. 
13305 Violet Band. 
P., Florence C. Milner. 
13306 Rose Band. 
P., Helene C. Christ. 
13307 Verbena Band. 
P., Agnes R. Ginn. 
13308 Mayflower Band. 
P.,C. W. Carman. 
13309 Pansy Band. 
P., J. W. Mathews. 
13310 Daisy Band. 
nna 8. Jones. 
13311 ri try Band. 
Alice M. James. 
13312 Band. 
a J. Cole. 
13313 Wining’ Workers Band. 
P., Carrie L. Dickinson. 
13314 Sunshine Band. 
P., Elizabeth B. Thompson. 
13315 Pink Band. 
P., Flora Bradle. 


13316 Morning Glory Band. 
, Mary Dickerson. 
13317 Snowball Band. 
, Susie Gordon. 

13318 Clover-leaf Band. 

P., Mary N. Owen. 
13319 Lilac Band. 

P., C. M. Herrick. 
13320 Primrose Band. 

P., Sara 
13321 Tube Band. 

P., Elizabeth M. Cargill. 
13322 South Div ision St. School. 

Try Band. 

P., Helen S. Sauers. 
13323 Helping Hand Band. 

P., Augustus L. Franck. 
13324 Wide Awake Band. 

P., Helen A. Clark. 
13325 Busy Workers Band. 

P., Harriet Smith. 
13326 Star Band. 

P., Francis M. Blood. 
13327 Willing Workers Band. 

P., Hattie R. Hawley. 
13328 Sunbeam Band. 

P., Annie Turner. 


Myr’ 
13330 Golden Rule Band. 
P., Clara Ward. 
13331 Pansy Band. 
, Adelaide Beach. 
13332 Daisy Band. 
, Emily Smith. 
13333 Band. 
P., Ethelyn Blair. 
13334 Robin Band. 
P., Julia Coffinberry. 
13335 Lark Band. 
P., Gertrude Streng. 
13336 Redbird Band. 
, Ophelia C. Blake. 
13337 Ave. School. 
Lily Band. 
P., Belle M. Tower. 
13338 Violet Band. 
, Emma C. Hardcastle. 


, Jessie G. Lathrop. 
13341 Daisy Band. 
P., Mariguita Wendall. 
13342 Sunshine Band. 
Miller. 
13343 Hope Ban 
Elsie Field. 
13344 Star Band. 
Carnie B. Jewett. 
13345 Fountain Street School. 
Rose Band. 
P., Miss Rourke. 
13346 Pansy Band. 
P., Miss Thomas. 
13347 Mayflower Band. 
P., Miss Wychoff. 
13348 Lilae Band. 
P., Miss Criswell. 
13349 Hope Band. 
P., Miss Winchester. 
13350 Lily Band. 
, Olive Smith. 
13351 Star Band. 
P., Kittie Plumb. 
13352 Helping Hand Band. 
-, Anna L. Joyce. 
13353 Sunbeam Band. 
.» Ella Johnston. 
13354 Sunshine Band. 
P., Marguerite Moore. 
13355 N. Division St. School. 
Lily Band. 
P., Cornelia Wilder. 
13356 Canary Band. 
P., Sarah Royal. 
13357 Sunshine Band. 
P., Helen J. Hood. 
13358 Dove Band. 
P., Isabella P. Noble. 
13359 Robin Band. 
P., Hattie M. Goodrich. 
13360 Sunbeam Band. 
P., Etta A. Mitchell. 
13361 Touch-me-not Band. 


P., Henrietta L. Mallard. 


13362 Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Frances Streng. 
13363 Pansy Band. 
P., Lillian M. Keyes. 
13364 Daisy Band. 
P., Bettine Orth. 
13365 Rose Band. 
P., Lizzie Brown. 
13366 Providence, R. I. 
ri Hope Band. 
Mary E. Nowell. 
13367 ncaa St. Band, No. 5. 
P., Miss S. L. Stetson. 
13368 New York City. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., Ernest Ehling. 
13369 Oakland, Ti. 
ohn A. Logan Band. 
13370 Dansville, 
P., Alice Reese. 
13371 Capita Band. 
, George Buckhart. 
13372 the Red Hop Band. 
P., Gratia Stone. 
13373 Whitney Band. 
P., Bessie Knapp. 


SUMMER. 


13374 Glen Falls, N. Y. 
Band. 
P., Mrs. 8. M. Bain. 
Carnation Band. 
P., Bessie M. Mosher. 
13376 Portland, Oregon. 
Howard Band. 
P., Roy Glass. 
13377 Cannonsburgh, Mich. 


Band. 
, Mrs. H. A. Harrington. 
13378 Galawell, Ga. 
Union Band. 
P., Alexander L. Gillespie. 
13379 Henderson, Ky. 
8 Band. 
, Rev. H. W. Smith. 
13380 £0" Wabash, Ind. 
So. Wabash Band. 
P., Ethel Hutchens. 
13381 Webb City, Mo. 
ge City Band. 
, Mrs. Rosa Cruzan. 
13382 Giand Rapids, Mich. 
Grandville Ave. School. 
Daisy Band. 
P., Emma Field. 
13383 Band. 
, Emma Fay. 
13384 Willing Workers Band. 
Anna G. Carroll. 
13385 hii Try Band. 
P., Johanna Schravesande. 
13386 Never Fail Band. 
P., Kate Morrissey. 
13387 Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Letitia Morrissey. 
13388 Mayflower Band. 
P., Lillian Hunt. 
13389 Sunshine Band. 
P., Emma Kline. 
13390 Hope Band. 
, Emma Taylor. 
13391 Sunbeam Band. 
P., Jennie H. Reavely. 
13392 Redbird Band. 
P., Eloise Everhart. 
13393 Lark Band. 
P., Maude Boynton. 
13394 Canary Band. 
., Lou F. Jordan. 
13395 S. “Tonia School. 
Rosebud Band. 
P., Antoinette Lathrop. 
13396 George Washington Band. 
P., Florence N. Greene. 
13397 Lincoln Band. 
P., Jessie V. Middleton. 
13398 Band. 
P., Fenneil. 
13399 Piainfie d Ave. School. 
Band. 
, Mary E. Doyle. 
13400 Lily Band. 
P., Lucia J. Kromer. 
13401 I il Try Band. 
P., J. Vertie Pond. 
13402 Helping Hand Band. 
P., Ida M. Cole. 
13403 Wide Awake Band. 
P., Alice A. Finn. 
13404 Pansy Band. 
P., Jennie Petrie. 
13405 Daisy Band. 
P., Abbie Moran. 
13406 Canary Band. ; 
P., Mary Kromer. 
13407 Robin Band. 
P., Mary Church. 
13408 Bluebird Band. 
P., Annie McRoy. 
13409 Jefferson St. Se’ ool. 
ad Band. 
,J. A. Goss. 
13410 Lily Band. 
P., Anna C. Lloyd. 
13411 Tulip Band. 
P., Lucy 8S. Norton. 
13412 Violet Band. 
Ps ry J. Ahmfeldt. 
13413 Band. 
P., Margaret Strahan. 
13414 Daisy Band. 
, Arminta Blakely. 
13415 Forget-me-not Band. 
Margaret Wise. 
1368s Touch-me-not Band. 
P., Mary Blake. 
13417 G olden ‘Rule Band. 
Elizabeth Creveling. 
13418 +h, Workers Band. 
., Frankie Barkman. 
13419 Wide Awake Band. 
P., Mamie L. Allison. 


13420 Straight Street School. 
Rosebud Band. 


13421 Pansy Band. 
P., Mary H. Welsh. 
13422 Daisy Band. 
P., Margaret Bryar. 
13423 Forget-me-not Band. 
-» Maud Simmons. 
13424 Lily Band. 
P., Lillian Thurston. 
13425 Violet Band. 
Mattie Ohler. 
13426 Rose Band. 
P., Dora Dillenback. 
13427 Snowball Band. 
-, Amy Bertsch. 
13428 Lilac Band. 
P., Evalyn Ward. 
13429 Buttercups Band. 

Pa rtha Dole. 
13430 W. Leonard St. School. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Amanda Stout. 
13431 T'll Try Band. 
P., Charlotte Banks. 
13432 Hope Band. 
P., Nellie Chase. 
13433 Star Band. 
P., Christine Keck. 
13434 Clover-leaf Band. 
P., Jennie E. Bennett. 
13435 Rose Band. 

P., Lillian E. Quealy. 
13436 Pink Band. 

P., Helen J. Courtney. 
13437 Mayflower Band. 

P., Hattie Wentzler. 
13438 Turner Street School. 

Pansy Band. 

P., Elsie C. Smith. 
13439 Try Band. 

, Mary Folston. 
13440 withing W orkers Band. 
P., Georgietta W. Berry. 

13441 Never Fail Band. 

P., Agnes Van Buren. 
13442 Helping Hand Band. 

P., Matilda Bostwick. 
13443 Wide Awake Band. 

P., Mollie A. Grace. 
13444 Golden Rule Band. 


P., Blanche ‘Husted. 

13446 Bluebird Band. 
, Stella L. Stark. 

13447 Redbird Band. 

P., Clara Ransom. 
13448 Oriole Band. 

P., E. Lillian Easton. 
13449 Lark Band. 

P., Cecilia Shickell. 


P., Florence A. Cromwell. 


13450 Walker Street School. 

Busy Bee Band. 

P. Isabel S. Thomas. 
13451 Dove Band. 

P., Flora Forsyth. 
13452 Canary Band. 

P., Jessie Misner. 
13453 Oriole Band. 

P., Jennie Barnard. 
13454 Robin Band. 

P., Winifred Holiday. 
13455 Baxter Street School. 

Lily Band. 

P., Jennie Gordon. 
13456 Rose Band. 

P., Delora Kerr. 
13457 Violet Band. 

P., Clara Orr. 
13458 Pansy Band. 

P., Etta Jones. 
13459 Daisy Band. 

P., Magdalena Kollen. 
13460 Wide Awake Band. 

P., Esther C. Keeler. 
13461 Helping Hand Band. 

, Josephine Smith. 


Rosebud Band. 

P., Theresa Townsend. 
13463 [ll Try Band. 

P., Mattie Fisher. 
13464 Never Fail Band. 

P., Beatrice Ryan. 
13465 Sunshine Band. 

P., Lura Davenport. 
13466 Lily Band. 

P., Lu E. Remington. 
13467 Tulip Band. 

P., Minnie Ryan. 
13468 Rose Band. 

P., Sarah DeCamp. 
13469 Pansy Band. 

P., Carrie E. Burch. 
13470 ‘Arroyo Grande, Cal. 

Hand Band. 

, Alma Pressey. 
Rose Band. 

Trea Martin. 

13472 Morristown, N.J. 


P., Charles Rickley. 
13473 Chauncy, Mich. 

Thoughtful Band. 

P., Mrs. G. Terry. 
13474 Earl Band. 

, Mr. Earl Barker. 

13475 Band. 

P., Frank E. Peck. 
13476 Chauncy Band. 

P., Mrs. White. 


13462 Congress Street School. 


Margaret Lamer Band. 


The late Baron de Rothschild once took a cab to his offices, and, 
on alighting, tendered the aes fare. The cabman received it, but 
kept his hand open, and looked at the money significantly, which 
caused the Baron to inquire whether it was not right. ‘ Oh, yes,” 
replied the cabman, “it’s quite right; but your sons usually give me 
double.” ‘They do, do they?” was the Baron’s reply. ‘ Well, they 
have a rich father and can afford it; 1 have not.” — London Society. 


The Way of the World: Millionaire (to family lawyer)—‘* Well, I’ve 
made all the bequests I care to, and $5000 remains.” Family law- 
yer—“ It will probably take all of that to prove that you were of 
sound mind when you gave away the rest.” — New York Press. 


That was a narrow escape, wasn’t it? You know he was just 
about to marry a girl when he found she spent $1500 a year on 
dress.” ‘Yes, but he’s married, all the same.” “True, but he 
married her dressmaker.” 


“Your fiancee is a Boston girl, I believe?” “Yes.” “Then I 


suppose she is familiar with Browning.” “I beg oor pardon. The 
true Boston girl is never familiar with anybody.”— New York 
Press. 


“When you have leisure,” said a caller to the city editor, “‘ I would 
like to speak to you.” “All right;come after I’m dead.” — Cincin- 
nati Post. 


“ There’s aug bright above, below, 
From flowers that bloom to stars that glow, 
But in its light my soul can see 
Some feature of _ Deity.” 


judge, ye shall be judged.” 


“ Judge not that ye be not judged, for with what _— ye 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


JUDGING BY APPEARANCES. 


Some years ago there arrived at the hotel 
erected near the Niagara Falls an odd-looking 
man, whose appearance and deportment were 
quite in contrast with the crowds of well- 
dressed and polished figures which adorned the 
celebrated resort. He seemed to have just 
sprung from the woods; his dress, which was 
made of leather, stood dreadfully in need of 
repair, apparently not having felt the touch of 
a needle-woman for many a long month. A 
worn-out blanket, that might have served for a 
bed, was buckled to his shoulders; a large 
knife hung on one side, balanced by a long 
rusty tin box on the other, and his beard, un- 
cropped, tangled and coarse, fell down upon 
his bosom, as if to counterpoise the weight of 
the thick, dark locks that supported them- 
selves on his back and shoulders. This being, 
strange to the spectators, seemingly half-civil- 
ized, half-savage, had a quick glancing eye, an 
elastic, firm movement, that would no doubt 
win its way through the brakes both of the 
wilderness and of society. He pushed his 
steps into the sitting-room, unstrapped his 
little burden, quietly looked round for the 
landlord, and then modestly asked for break- 
fast. The host at first drew back with evident 
repugnance to the apparition which thus pro- 
posed to intrude its uncouth form among the 
genteel visitors, but a few words whispered in 
his ear speedily satisfied his doubts; the 
stranger took his place in the company, some 
shrugging, some staring, some laughing out- 
right. Yet there was more in that single man 
than in all the rest of the throng. He was an 
American woodsman, as he said; he was a 
genuine son of nature, yet had been entertained 
with distinction at the table of princes; learned 
societies, to which the like of Cuvier belonged, 
bowed down to welcome his presence; kings had 
been complimented when he spoke to them; in 
short, he was one wliose fame will be growing 
brighter when the fashionables who laugh at 
him, and many much greater than they, shall 
be utterly perished. From every hill-top, and 
deep, shady grove, the birds, those blossoms of 
the air, will sing his name. The little wren 
will pipe it with his matin hymn about our 
house; the oriole carol it from the slender 
grasses of the meadows; the turtle-dove roll it 
through the secret forest; the many-voiced 
mocking-bird pour it along the. air; and the 
imperial eagle, the bird of Washington, as he 
sits far up on the blue mountains, will scream 
it to the tempest and the stars. He was John 
J. Aububon, ornithologist. 


AUDUBON’S HYMN IN 
FORESTS. 


I keep my haunts within the woodland solemn; 
My chartered comrade is the stainless beam ; 
My bed is made beside some old oak’s column; 
My goblet is the stream. 
Whole years are mine in this majestic dwelling, 
Where Nature yet frowns back the sounding mart; 
What waves of life forevermore are swelling 
Their rapture through my heart! 


But not for these I wander o’er the mountains, 
And not for these I dare the hurricane ; 

And not for these I quaff the virgin fountains — 

A prince of hill and plain! 

Oh! mighty meanings from the mountain hoary! 
All natural objects o’er me solemnly roll ; : 

These give the longed-for prize and sacred glory 

@ nto my pilgrim soul. 


Amid the beautiful, the strange, the holy places, 
With joy is mine to measure all the spaces, 
And find the prints of Him! 
Yon long, long river, like an anthem pouring ; 
Yon thoughtful silence of the lonely mere; 
Yon eagle, to the sun divinely soaring, 
All, all have meanings here. 


To find and read them is my joy and duty; 
Then hail, ye boundless scenes! forevermore ; 
How well I drink and drink your perfect beauty 
Upon the virgin shore! 
Oh! give me welcome, every woodland solemn, 
And long sweet plain and mountain-piling sod ; 
For I pass by each stately forest-column 
To learn the thoughts of God. 


“You mustn’t associate with chickens,” said Mother 
Duck to her ducklings. “Why not, mamma?” “ Be- 
cause they are not in the swim.—Brooklyn Life. 


“And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three, 
but the greatest of these_is charity.” 


AN UMBRELLA AS A WEAPON. 


We read some time since how some mining prospectors 
out West in the Rockies, without arms, came suddenly 
on a Mountain Lion, who went for them. 

One of the miners who had a large umbrella suddenly 
opened it, and the lion made one leap of about fourteen 
feet, followed by others, which soon took him out of 


India, where a lady drove a large tiger, who was about 
to attack the party, by suddenly opening, almost in his 
face, a cherry red parasol. For the Sened t of our readers 
we think it well to give these incidents and suggest that 
an umbrella may be sometimes almost as good as a gun. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
THE HORSE. 


Oh, friend so noble, kind and bold, 

So ready to serve in ways untold, 

So uncomplaining of your scanty fare, 

Of cruel burden and the lack of care; 

Let me never for a moment forget to plead 
The cause of the dumb and faithful steed, 


Oh, shame for the world! that humanity’s friend 

Should suffer, and we should forget to befriend, 

Nor heed that the soul of the brute is our kin, 

Through the God-like love that stirs within ; 

| That he has of life with us a share, 

O’ershadowed by God’s eternal care. 

— MARY WOODWARD WEATHERBEE, 
Worcester, Mass. 


| 

| 

| 
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| 
| 0-day we read of a somewhat similar experiment in 
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June, 1892. 


PERFUMES THE HORSE LIKES. 


There are some perfumes that are very 
grateful to horses. Horse trainers are aware 
of the fact and make use of their knowledge 
in training stubborn and apparently intractable 
animals. Many trainers have favorite per- 
fumes, the composition of which they keep a 
secret, and it is the possession of these that 
enables so many of them to accomplish such 
wonderful results.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

GOOD EXAMPLE. 


We have read a very interesting account of kindness 
in a public school. 

Whether a“ Band of Mercy” had been organized 
there we do not know. 

One of the poorest in the school (an Irish boy) had 
fallen and broken his leg, and all the boys and girls 
agreed that ona given day they would earn all the money 
they could and give it to help poor Pat and his widowed 
mother. 

A handsome donation was the result, to which the 
teacher added ten dollars he received for an article he 
wrote on that day for one of our leading magazines. 
The account closes thus: ‘‘ And who can tell of Pat’s 
delight? He would have danced for joy if his poor 
splintered leg would have let him. Deep down in his 
heart, however, he valued the good will of his comrades 
as much as the gold. His poor tongue was utterly con- 
founded, and he knew no words to express his gratitude. 
His mother’s warm Irish heart overflowed. She invoked 
| all the blessings of all the saints in her entire sacred cal- 
| endar. But there was no need, for one that is greater than 
| 
| 


the holy saints had seen the generous young hearts, and 
was prompt in bestowing such blessings as are ever 
greater to those who give than to those who receive.” 

| 


| 


THE ANTELOPE HUNT. 


Bring out old Ipgan, the hunting horse ; 
Clinch Bomie’s saddle tight— 

|  Havea care to your knife and cartridge belt— 

See that you rifle’s all just right. 

| Call Watch, the bloodhound, and off we go, 
Follow the cafion—just over that slope, 

Where the grass takes on a deeper green, 
Is feeding a band of antelope. 

Look out for the wind—they will scent you, lad— 
These dumb, wild creatures are quick to know 

When man, their enemy dread, is nigh. 
Now off of your horse, and follow me slow. 

Down, lad Poreep soft and sly as a snake; 

| If they see so much as your lifted hand, 

| ‘They are off and away to the hills again— 

| *Tis a wise old leader guides this band. 

Lay low, and watch from this tuft of grass ; 
See how he lifts his proud old head 

And sniffs the air, then turns again 
To circle his band with restless tread. 

| He watches them crop the grasses sweet, 

| He watches the fawns in their merry play— 

| 


Hist, lad! you showed him the crown of your hat; 
how he snorts as they dash away. 
Dowt raise your rifle! don’t fire a shot! 
To kill for sport is a cruel thing— 
Let them go unharmed to the hills to-night— 
You can gain no good through their suffering. 


—S. M. HALL. 


Hawthorne, in his English notes, tells of a 
donkey that could not be driven by blows out 
of a boat that had brought him across the river 
Mersey at Liverpool, but when a gentleman 

| spoke to him kindiy he obeyed at once. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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DID THE ALMIGHTY MAKE WOLVES 
AND RATTLESNAKES? 


This question is asked me, and I answer, 
“Tdon’tknow.”’ Ihave read in the Good Book 
that He made a great variety of things, includ- 
ing man, and declured them allgood. Then the 
Devil came along and made men bad. 

Whether the same old rascal made some 
animals bad, is a question which I cannot 
answer. But I do know that a Good Being 
never created horses mutilated for life with 
their tails cut off, nor did He ever declare 
‘““good”’ any man or woman who would com- 
mit or encourage such a heartless outrage. 

Geo. T. ANGELL. 


— 


THANKS. 


I thank Thee, Father, for the summer time, 
The golden days of glory and delight — 
The days when the glad year is in its prime, 
Warmed by Thy love, and by Thy smile made bright. 
And for the peaceful armies of the flowers, 
That hang their banners out above the sod, 
Saluting with sweet scents the passing hours, 
And blessing me, I thank Thee, O my God! 
I thank Thee for the melody of rills, 
And for the glad bird music in the air; 
And for the echoes of the purple hills, 
And children’s voices at their evening prayer. 
I thank Thee for the rush of mountain streams, 
And for the beauty of the quiet lake; 
And for the generous warmth of dancing beams, 
And for a world grown happy for Thy sake. 
I thank Thee for the cool, calm summer sea, 
The playful ripple of the gentle waves, 
And for huge billows tossing restlessly, 
And for their music in the moss-lined caves. 
I thank Thee for the long, sweet days of light, 
And for the gloaming with its hues sublime; 
I thank Thee for past seasons of delight, 
That came to me with the glad summer time. 
—MARIANNE FARNINGHAM. 


SALINA, KANSAS. 


Maurice Oakley, 12 years old, President of “ Youths’ 
Band of Mercy,” Salina, Kansas, sends us specimens, 
pictures, etc., of horse and man wearing the over-check, 
which the “ Band” is widely distributing in their section. 


TWO ORIOLES. 


A lady, living on one of Portland’s elm-shaded streets, 
noticed a couple of young orioles that had fallen from 
the nest into the street, where they were in imminent 
danger of being run over, or devoured by the numerous 
cats and dogs in the vicinity. She asked the first man 
that came along to watch them for her while she rushed 
into the house for a basket, in which she carried them to 
the top of a shed and left them. In a short time the 
parent birds had found their lost babies and carried them 
away. Each placed a wing under one of the little fel- 
lows, and then each flapped its outside wing, two wings 
serving for both, and thus they safely supported their 
precious burden. How they found the little ones so 
quickly is wonderful, as the top of the shed was quite a 
distance from the street. 


THE MURMUR OF A WATERFALL. 
BY 


FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. 


The murmur of a waterfall 
A mile away, 

The rustle when a robin lights 
Upon a spray, 

The lapping of a lowland stream 
On dripping boughs, 

The sound of grazing from a herd 
Of gentle cows, 

The echo from the wooded hiil 
Of cuckoo’s call, 

The quiver through the meadow grass 
At evening fall: — 

Too subtle are these harmonies 
For pen and rule; 

Such music is not understood 
By any school; 

But when the brain is overwrought 
It hath a spell, 

Beyond all human skill and power 
To make it well. 

The memory of a kindly word 
For long gone by, 

The fragrance of a fading flower 
Sent lovingly, 

The gleaming of a sudden smile 
Or sudden tear, 

The warmer pressure of the hand, 
The tone of cheer, 

The hush that means “ I cannot speak, 
But I have heard!” 

The note that only bears a verse 
From God’s own Word : — 

Such tiny things we hardly count 
As ministry ; 

The givers deeming they have shown 
Scant sympathy ; 

But when the heart is overwrought, 
Oh, who can tell 

The power of such tiny things 
To make it well? 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WILLS GIVING MONEY TO BENEV- 
OLENT OBJECTS. 


It is an undeniable fact that there seems to be a dis 
sition on the part of worthless relatives to break wills 
which contain gifts to benevolent objects. 

At the present time within our knowledge the will of 
one of the most active, clear-headed and successful 
merchants, a man holding and managing with the great- 
est ability large trusts, has been kept in litigation nearly 
three years by relatives, who claim that he was insane, 
because he chose to give a portion of his property to 
charities. 

Now we wish to say that there is a way in which 
humane people can avoid this trouble. 

Our “ American Humane Education Society” and 
** Massachusetts S. P. C. A.” are both authorized to hold 
half a million dollars, free from taxation, and they have 
as trustees of their funds in Mr. Chas. P. Bowditch and 
Mr. Wm. Minot, Jr., two gentlemen who perhaps have 
no superiors in Boston as careful and competent invest- 
ors and trustees. 

Both Societies are prepared to take any funds which 
friends wish to give them, and bind themselves to pay 
to the givers during their lifetimes the income on the 
same. 

In this way the givers are sure of receiving the income 
during their lifetimes, and there will be no chance of a 
plea of insanity being set up after death. 

One friend of ours has given to each of three charitable 
societies the sum of five thousand dollars on the above 
condition, and receives from each of the three, and will 
continue to receive from them during his lifetime, the 
income of the sums so given. 

We shall be happy to give further information that 
may be desired. 

And here let us add that we do most earnestly wish 
that some wealthy friend of our two humane societies 
would give us a building, in a part of which our offices 
could be established, and which should be their perma- 
nent home for, it may be, a thousand years, the remainder 
to be rented. 

It would be a pleasure to have the building bear the 
name of its giver, and all income from its rents and a 
fair compensation for what our societies might use be 
paid to the giver semi-annually during life. 

In this way the giver would receive during life all the 
income which is now received from its use or rental, 
Freed from the taxes which are now paid on it,as no 
taxes are required of our societies, and thereafter it 
would stand as a perpetual monument of his or her 
benevolence and humanity. 

Will friends of our two societies kindly consider this 
suggestion, and write us for further information? 

GEO. T. ANGELL, 


NOT A LARGE MAIL. 

May 30 (Decoration Day) being a holiday for all our 
office force, we attended personally to our morning’s 


mail, which consisted of 122 letters, newspapers and 
magazines. 


ANY ONE CAN MAKE MONEY. 


It is a common expression that any one can, by a 
stroke of good luck, make money, but it takes a wise 
man to keep it. 

To this may be properly added that any “ Humane 
Society” can s money, but it takes a good deal of 
thought and discretion to spend it—where it will count 
the most. 

a is a great difference between ‘“* Humane Socie- 


Some are great, fully equipped steamers carrying 
vast freights of mercy to supply the wants of, it may be, 
millions. Others are smaller steamers, with unskilled 
pilots, perpetually bumping against and trying to sail 
over ledges and mudbanks, and so never reaching their 
intended destination, and sti/l others are simply rafts 
practically of little if any value, beyond the good lumber 
which is tied up in them, and which might, under differ- 
ent management, be made useful. 

How can we distinguish between these societies? 

Answer. ‘ By their fruits shall ye know them.” 


- 


WHAT THREE “ BAND OF MERCY” BOYS 
D 


(From Taunton, Mass., “Daily Gazette,’ April 27.) 


One of the bright spots on the part of boys towards 
birds was brought to light the other day, and the boys 
who so nobly showed that their training and instincts 
were of the right sort have good reason to be proud. A 
robin was noticed in a big tree on Winthrop street very 
much agitated. It was fluttering and making a plain- 
tive noise, and the three boys investigated. It was found 
that the bird was fast to the tree by a string which had 
been wound about its legs, and that the string had been 
wound about the limb of the tree, where it was in such 
a manner that it could not get free. Its struggles were 
pitiful and the sad song it sang pitiful. The boys set about 
freeing the robin, and to that end a ladder was secured 
and placed against the limb unon which was the captive 
bird, It seemed to understand that it was in the hands 
of friends and in a few moments the string was cut and 
taken from its leg and it was placed on the ground and 
given its freedom. The leg had been cruelly cut and the 
boys were fearful it was broken, but after hopping 
about a moment or two it started off to find its mates. 
The task of rescue was a difficult, not to say dangerous 
one, but it is safe to say there were no happier boys 
about the neighborhood than these three as they saw the 
robin fly away. 


(From the “Journalist,” New York City.) 


* Our Dumb Animals” is a most welcome visitor. Its 
bright pictures attract the young people, and its lessons 
are pure and wholesome. Over older people, too, its 
influence is salutary. Every friend of dumb animals 
ought to read it regularly. 


SUMMER COMFORT DOWN SOUTH. 


AN AMPLE IRISH APOLOGY. 


I was present in the reporters’ gallery of the 
House of Commons one famous fighting night, 
when a famous fighting Irish member rose to 
denounce a speech delivered from the treasury 
benches. He desired to say that the statements 
made by the government’s representative were 
not altogether accurate, but his impetuosity 
led him on to phrase the Ananias accusation 
somewhat too concisely. 

‘‘Order, order,’ said the speaker of the 
house, as he rose in all the majesty of full bot- 
tomed wig and silken gown. Again and again 
did the dauntless son of Erin return to his 
charge of wilful misstatement. Again was he 
called severely to ‘‘order.’’ It was a critical 
moment. His Irish colleagues did not wish 
him to be “suspended” for the rest of the 
debate, and they hinted so by vigorously tug- 
ging at his coat tails. 

Now it is a very dangerous matter to trifle 
with the tail of an Irishman’s coat, save in the 
cause of friendship. Nevertheless, the indig- 
nant yet good-humored honorable member 
recognized the command of his party and sat 
down, delivering this beautiful Parthian dart: 
‘* Very well, sir; I obey your ruling, and I beg 
to retract what I was about to observe !”’ 

That one touch of Irish oratory took the 
house by storm. — William Wilde in New York 
Recorder. 


A COLT’S WILD RIDE. 


A young colt, the property of Abiah Hayes, the noted 
stock raiser, who resides near the Ohio and Indiana 
boundary on the “ Big Four” railroad, had a thrilling 
ride on the cowcatcher of a fast freight engine last even- 
ing. A valuable mare and her offspring had escaped from 
a farmyard just as the train came mee A by. 

The colt, whose four weeks of life had been insufficient 
to acyuaint it with the vociferous harmlessness of a rail- 
way train seen from a safe distance, became frightened 
and ran on the track ahead of the engine. 

Almost instantly the cowcatcher of the engine thrust 
its nose beneath the colt and a sudden shake of the 
engine jerked the animal upon its iron frame, where it 
hung helpless and terrified, but out of danger. 

The intelligent mother galloped frantically after the 
colt, jumping fences and uttering piteous neighs dis- 
tinctly audible above the roar of the cars. The mare 
appeared so frantic with grief that the train-men slowed 
down, and, finally stopping, nearly two miles from the 
point of the collision with the colt, removed the youngster 
uninjured from its perilous position. 

Witnesses of the meeting between the two animals say 
it was enough to move one to tears. The mother caressed 
the little one, jumped up and down and acted in the 
most exuberant manner. The last seen of the pair the 
mother was holding her nose against the colt’s head as 
if whispering her joy.— New York Recorder. 


A lady stood hanging on the strap of a street car, when 
a workman in the far corner arose and politely offered 
her a seat. “I thank you,” she said, in a very sweet 
tone, “ but I dislike to deprive the only gentleman in the 
car of a seat.” ; 


“ Why give a thought to that which has been done? 
No triumph can from out the past be won, 
But in the future there is not a jen a 
Wherefrom life cannot win a new delight.” 
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SUMMER. 


Receipts by: the American Humane Education 
: Society in May. 

Miss Edith Rotch, $100; J. N. Fiske, $25; Crusaders 
Band of Mercy, Long Island City, N. Y., ‘8 92; J. H. 
Mason, $3; Lyman Beecher Stowe, $1; Jason W. Steele, 
$1; Band of Mercy, Cocoanut Grove, Fla., $0.30. 

Interest, $16.78. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH. 


Mrs. F. J. Bumstead, Mrs. Caroline C. Earle, E. A. 
Goodnow, Clarence W. Jones, Mrs. E. B. Bryant, Mrs. 
Alex. Moseley, Mrs. Caroline A. Fuller, Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, Mrs. Rebecca A. Balcolm, Mrs. Ellen M. Rus- 
sell, Mrs. John A. Lewis, Miss Sarah E. Read. 


FIvE DOLLARS EACH. 


T. T. Woodruff, Box 1155, Post-office, Dr. C. F. Folsom, 
Dr. Moses W. Weld, Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, S. W. 
Rodman, J. H. Hecht, Mrs. J. M. Willcutt. 


And from Sales of “Black Beauty.” 
Burrows Bros., $89.40; Albert W. Landon, $42.75; J. 
W. Newbern, $6.68; C. H. Shepherd, $5; Town of Stock- 
bridge, $5; Mrs. Amy Woodward, $20; A.C. McClurg & 
Co., $5.94; C. P. Nelson, $9; I. K. Witmer, $9; C. S. 
Brown, $5; E. L. Page, $13.50. 
All others in sums of less than $5, $66.08. 


DOWN INTO THE DUST. 


Is it worth while that we jostle a brother 
Bearing his Joad on the rough road of life? 

Is it worth while that we jeer at each other 
In the blackness of heart? that we war to the knife? 
God pity us allin our pitiful strife. 


God pity us all as we jostle each other; 
God pardon us all for the triumph we feel 

When a fellow goes down ’neath his load on the heather 
Pierced to the heart; words are keener than steel, 
And mightier far for woe or for weal. 


Were it not well, in this brief little journey 
On over the isthmus, down into the tide, 

We give him a fish instead of a serpent, 
Ere folding the hands to be and abide 
Forever and aye in the dust by his side. 


Look at the roses saluting each other, 
Look at the herds all at peace on the plain— 
Man and man only makes war on his brother, 
And laughs in his heart at his peril and pain; 
Shamed by the beasts that go down on the plain. 


Is it worth while that we battle to humble 
Some poor fellow-soldier down into the dust? 
God pity us ail! Time eft soon will tumble 
All of us together like leaves in a gust, 
Humbled indeed down into the dust. 
JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Mr. Spurgeon, the famous London preacher, being 
asked whether a man could be a Christian and belong to 
a brass band, replied,“ Yes, I think he might; but it 
would be a very difficult matter for his next door neigh- 
bor to be a Christian.” 


When -four get on toa heavy 
coach on a hot day to be drawn by four horses 


from thirty to forty miles, they deserve in our 


judgment to suffer for their inhumanity either 


in this world or the next. 


“ Desire not to live long, but to live well: 
How long we live, not years but actions tell. 
Who does the best his circumstance allows 
Does well. acts nobly, angels could.do no more.” 
Madge—“This summer resort reminds me of what the 
professor said of the primary geological formations.” 
Evelyn—“How’ s that, dear?”” Madge—*Jt contains no 
trace of man.’ —Life. 


‘Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
while the evil days come not.” 


Jumps at t the conclusion—The sleepy man in church. 


In France, when a funeral passes, every man raises his 
hat to salute it. The deceased person may have been a 
child, a pauper, a beggar; it is no matter; the cortege is 
saluted by every man, whether he be prince, millionaire, 
or mendicant. It is a good and lovely custom. 


THE HOME AND THE LODGE. —“‘ Your husband was a 
man of many excellent qualities.” ‘ Yes Fy ~~ 
widow, “he was a good man; everybody ng, Plan 
wasn’t much acquainted with him myself ; he ited 
to six lodges.” —Chicago Tribune. 


The latest thing in woman’s headgear is a glass bonnet. 
It ought to fill a long felt want for theatre wear.—Boston 
Transcript. 

PRICES OF HUMANE PUBLICATIONS. 
The following publications of the Massachu- 
setts Society P. C. Animals can be obtained 
at our offices at the following cost prices, free 
of postage :— 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 
Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed. 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Geo. 
- Angell . .  2cents each, or $?. 00 per 100 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. 7. Angell. 
Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
; four for ten cents; one hundred, 35 cents. 
Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. "Angell $ .25 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
by Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for 
the whole twelve bound together, or 200 “ 
Care of Horses a 
Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell, 139 « 
Protection o Animals, by Geo. T. Angell, 150 “ 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 


The Check- Rein, by Geo. T. ‘Angell ‘ : ao « 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) . _— 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. 

D. D. Slade 100 “ 
Service of Mercy, selections from Serip- 

ture, etc 


Band Fed Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 


ngel 
Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, book. form, two cents for 
the whole, or 20 * 
Band of Mercy Metal Badges, 8 cents each. 
Band of Mercy Ribbon Badges, 4 cents each. 
Rand of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 
Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet by 
Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for mee | Socie- 
ties for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands 
of Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. Angell to 
the National Convention of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost 
to every one asking. 
The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 
TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents; for ten ‘and below twenty-five copies, 
40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for 
fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents ; and for one hun- 
dred and more copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance. 
Postage free to all parts of the United States. 

{> Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be 
sent tothe Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk St., cor. 


_ Hawley, Boston. 


RATES OF SOCIETY MEMBERSHIP : 
Active Life .. Associate 
Associate Life Children’s . . ed 
Active Annual . 0 Branch .. =. 
All members receive OvR DUMB ANIMALS free, and all 
publications of the Society. eee 


00 
00 
00 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 
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